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Russia Tries Capitalism 


JosEPH H. LepITt, S.J. 


persons of Soviet distinction, the Executive Committee 

of the Communist party is a vastly important group. It 
is assembled in general convention only for the weightiest of 
purposes. And so when at the beginning of this year 
(January 4-10, 1931) it met to discuss the present develop- 
ment of Soviet economy it aroused no little interest in the non- 
Soviet world. Delegates were assembled from every corner 
of the Union. Delegates represented every intellectual type: 
political leaders, doctrinaires, fishermen, farmers, miners.’ 
Some did not understand Russian. Few were able to compre- 
hend ever so slightly the momentous economic problems 
solemnly laid before them. It would, of course, be quite mis- 
leading to think that most of these men and women were met 
to listen, to weigh, to pass judgment, and to decide an economic 
policy. With all due allowance for harmless oratory their 
purpose was simply to pronounce a collective “yes,” to accept 


| pose though its individual members may not all be 


1Communist leaders love to be photographed—generally in untidy dress—with the 
rank and file of the party. IJzvestja, January 6, 1931, presents a picture of Grinjko 
and Eunkidze in the midst of a group. A like picture of Kujbyshev is shown in 
lzvestja, January 8, 1931. Some women are always featured in these groups. 
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fully the decisions of a powerful little clique of leaders, per- 
haps it would be truer to say, of one powerful dictator. Asa 
deliberative body, then, the Executive Committee in general 
convention assembled may be held in slight esteem. But the 
program on which they placed their docile placet may not be 
dismissed so lightly. That program, now in its third year of 
purposeful attainment, or at least so we are told, is nothing else 
than the establishment of socialistic conditions in Russia. 


I 


Though Russia has had a communistic government since 
1917 the nation has been anything but socialized. Not even in 
a country much easier to socialize and vastly smaller in extent 
than the domain of the former Tsar could a dictatorship of the 
proletariat be attained in a single day.’ In the minds of some 
it is an open question whether that dictatorship will ever be 
fully attained. Socialism has hitherto failed in the Soviet 
republic mainly because the activities of the governing clique 
have been exerted to crush out the ancient order, in which it 
must be admitted a great deal of over-zeal has been shown 
and a considerable amount of success won. But where a small 
group of men are concerned with dragging God out of the 
national heaven* they have not much time or energy left for 
putting up machines on the national earth, and the attack on 
God has been the all-absorbing preoccupation of Bolshevist 
leaders these many years past. A second and scarcely less 
important problem was to decide how, and how far they dare 
go in spreading soviet propaganda among foreign nations. 
These problems having been resolved by the inexorable pres- 


*Hence the two periods in the history of Bolshevism: that of class war, which is by 
no means over, and that of socialist reconstruction. 

8Anti-religious activity is becoming more acute and militant. Cf. F. Oleshchuk: 
“The Maneuver of the Class Enemy,” in Jzvestja, January 4, 1931; also, the speech 
of the delegate Chatskiewich at the Convention, Jzvestja, January 10, 1931. 
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sure of all-powerful Stalin, the road was cleared for a positive 
move, the establishment of a real soviet economy. As far back 
as 1928 the new offensive was launched. It was nothing else 
but the little understood and widely advertised piatilietka or 
Five-Year Plan.‘ 

The immediate purpose of the Five-Year Plan was to make 
Russia mechanical rather than manual. Its ultimate object, 
however, is to socialize the nation since only in large industrial 
units—Kombinats, to use the Russian word—may a genuine 
proletariat be developed and brought under absolute State 
control. Many aggregates of industry have been formed, the 
electrical power industry on the Dniepr, the Dnieprostroj and 
its accompanying industries being examples of such develop- 
ment; and that the Soviet government remains optimistic in 
the face of past inefficiency may be inferred from the fact that 
a factory in Stalingrad, recently opened, is scheduled to pro- 
duce 42,000 tractors during the current year.’ Considerable 
State aid stimulates the formation of these industrial aggre- 
gates and during 1931 the Ural Kombinat will profit to the 
extent of a billion and a half rubles as a government 
subvention. 

Before Russia could be lifted out of its crude and inefficient 
manual condition and transformed according to the principles 
of the machine age, a coarse and cruel preliminary step had 
to be taken. Since individualism and communism are 
antagonistic, the Five-Year Plan implied that individuals who 
stood in the way should be thrust aside so that a solid and well- 
disciplined proletariat might come on the stage. Except when 
owned by a truly cooperative group, machines are too costly to 
be widely used over any area embracing many small units. A 


*An excellent article on the Five-Year Plan is that by André Pierre, Le plan quin- 
quennal, Le Monde Slave, May, 1929. 

5It began poorly. During the first ten days of January it produced only 152 
tractors. Izvestja, January 13, 1931. 
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preliminary to the Five-Year Plan, therefore, was to unite 
small units of land into huge aggregates, or, in more precise 
language, to communize individual holdings.° 

This was a radical departure in Russia’s uncertain history 
but it was carried out more or less effectively and more, than 
less, ruthlessly. Owners of the land, called kulaks, being 
expelled under conditions that made 1930 one of the bloodiest 
years in the annals of Sovietism,’ their holdings were seized 
by the State (“liquidated” is the less irritating Soviet word) 
and these smaller parcels of agricultural land united in huge 
State-owned tracts called kolkhozt. Thus the use of machines 
on large aggregates of land was made economically practical. 
Despite the triumph of modern over primitive methods which 
this expulsion secured, it is unfortunate that the dispossession 
should have been accomplished with such bloodshed, wanton 
cruelty and the invariable concomitant of Bolshevism, a root- 
ing out of religion.’ For, as soon as any area was communized, 
churches were closed and ministers of religion, whether priest, 
rabbi, preacher or mulla, were either expelled or arrested. As 
an instance of these deportations, thirty-two Catholic priests 
were within two days arrested in Ukrainia and sent to Solovki 
though not a word of such an affair ever appeared in the Soviet 
press.” 


68N. Mednikow: “Towards Industrialization, Towards Socialism.” Investja, January 
22, 1931. 

7Cf. the aggressive article in Rabochaja Moskva, January 14 and 17, 1930. The 
rank and file of the peasantry were exhorted to take the “law” into their own hands 
and to “shoot” the kulaks. Ever since the events of last spring, the “liquidation” or 
extermination of the kulaks has become a byword in and out of Soviet Russia. 

8For instance Jevestja, February 26, 1930; Bezbozhnik, January 16, 1930. Many 
data on these events were compiled by Father La Farge: “God and the Tractor,” 
America, April 12, 1930. 

9It was the work of the OGPU. The writer followed Russian events during that 
period in four Moscow dailies and several weeklies but never had an inkling of these 
arrests until he saw a copy of a report sent by twenty-two Catholic priests, imprisoned 
in Solovki, who protested to the Executive Committee of the Communist party against 
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As the program for putting Russia on a machine basis goes 
forward, efficiency becomes increasingly difficult. For in 
every one of the several communized areas, the government 
must not only supply and regulate machinery, which means 
either government purchase of foreign-built machinery, or the 
creation of domestic factories and provision for all raw 
materials necessary to make machines.” The government 
must also supply cattle and make provision for supporting 
herds,” maintain a system of transport,” provide workers with 
clothing, food” and lodging, take care of the children, since 
even mothers of families in the Soviet economy are to be 
employed directly in common labor. It is not hard to under- 
stand that all this complicated supervision will require the 
nicest management, for not by mere dictatorial fiat are 


the indignities to which they were subjected. This extraordinary document was pub- 
lished in the London Morning Post, October 21, 1930. 

100therwise there obtains a situation like that described in Pravda, January 12, 
1931: Large manufacturers of farm implements could not meet their obligations 
because they could not obtain steel, copper, pig-iron, etc., from the responsible 
authorities. 

1lAt the January Convention, Comrade Kurdiumov, a Kalmyk, reported that 
thousands of sheep were diseased and that there was no help for the situation. He 
also related that 200,000 sheep had just been ordered out to pasture by some Commit- 
tee. Snow began to fall and Kurdiumov warned the delegates that if the snow were to 
last ten days every one of the sheep would die. “Do we feed on snow?” he dramati- 
cally asked his audience. IJzvestja, January 12, 1931. 

12The problem of transportation seems one of the most difficult the Soviet adminis- 
tration has to solve. Several decrees to remedy the situation have been issued recently; 
the latest coming to the attention of the author being that in Jzvestja, January 29, 1931. 

18T wo systems for supplying the worker with his needs are in force. According to 
the first, workers who tend to their own housekeeping have a worker’s book, filled 
with tickets (a ticket for each grocery available or unavailable). Rabochaja Moskva 
for January 13, 1931, complains that workers, whenever they wish to buy anything 
must take with them a whole supply of stationery, as well as a pair of scissors to clip 
the particular tickets, and envelopes to put the tickets in when they hand them in 
exchange for groceries. Both book and tickets give name and address of the worker, 
number of cooperative store, and quantity. The worker’s book, moreover, gives a 
description of the political standing of the bearer and a brief biography. More wide- 
spread is the second system called “common feeding.” Cf. Vechernaja Maskva, 


January 4, 1930. 
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150,000,000 men, women and children organized to labor 
efficiently in a delicately articulated industrial scheme. Such 
a general plan for regulating communized toil on communized 
land and in communized factories was in 1928 projected for 
a period of five years and hence the name, the Five-Year Plan. 

This extraordinary experiment is the achievement mainly 
of one man, Stalin, who has managed to oust all who disagreed 
with him,“ even Rykov and Brjukanov having been got rid 
of.” Nor can Stalin fail to consolidate his gains because of 
the failure of the Five-Year Plan. The program calls for 
almost myriad activities on the part of the government and 
thus, even if the plan as a whole fails, it must by moral neces- 
sity achieve a partial success which will enable Russia to do 
some spectacular dumping of cheaply manufactured goods 
and cheaply produced foodstuffs in the already gorged 
markets of the world. 


II 


The Convention which put the stamp of approval on 
Stalin’s work was an event interesting and important enough 
for a brief discussion here. The chief speakers were Molotov, 
Kujbyshev and Grinjko.* The final speech was made by 
Kalinin, who alone of the early companions of Lenin remains 


in public life. 


14Trockij, Zinoviev, Mrs. Krupskaja, Lunacharskij, Rakovskij, Chicherin, Syrtsov, 
Bukharin, and many more. It is interesting to note that Stalin’s council is largely made 
up of Georgians. Thus the mountaineers from the Caucasus take a terrible revenge 
upon the Russian people for the oppression of their native country in the nineteenth 
century. 

15The last two spectacular exits from the Council of Government were those of 
Rykov, replaced by Molotov (Skrjabin) as President of the Council of Peoples Com- 
missars (Sovnarkom) and Brjukhanov, who was replaced by Grinjko as Commissary 
for Finance. IJzwestja, November 7, 1930, carried the decree giving Rykov a leave of 
absence for a month because of sickness. Rykov became “worse” and was then dis- 
missed for good. However, Rykov was restored later. 

16The speeches of the Congress were given in extenso in Izvestja, January 7-13, 1931. 
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Molotov opened the Convention. First discussing finances 
which he asserted were in a most satisfactory state,” he 
admitted that production for 1929-1930 was “not according to 
the pre-established plan,”’* an admission confirming news- 
paper reports that basic and heavy industries of Russia are 
below normal and that lighter manufactures are even in a 
more languid condition.” For 1931, he announced, govern- 
ment subsidies would amount to seventeen billion rubles, 
industry and electrification together securing between ten and 
eleven billion. This is an important step towards the estab- 
lishment of Socialism since in Molotov’s own words, industry 
“is the foundation for the growth of Socialism. In socialistic 
conditions, industry is the decisive factor for it is precisely that 
part of public economy that comes directly under the con- 
trolling leadership of the government.” 

Two of Molotov’s promises indicated that, as many students 


of Russia suspected, the socialization program was not being 
realized with the celerity and certainty its promoters would 
have the non-Soviet world imagine. Now, we are told that by 
the end of this year (1931), fifty per cent of arable land will 
be communized. Over a year ago we were informed that more 


17According to his report, national revenue rose to 59,000,000,000 rubles instead of 
the expected 58,300,000,000. Industrial production had an output of 30,500,000,000 
rubles as against expected 29,300,000,000. Government subsidies to communized enter- 
prises amounted to 13,800,000,000 rubles instead of 12,700,000,000. Finally the govern- 
ment budget balanced at 21,000,000,000 instead of 17,000,000,000 rubles. 

18Pravda, January 10, 1931, gave the list of thirty factories for farm implements 
that averaged only 65.4% of their plan during the last three months of 1930. Robo- 
chaja Moskva, January 7, 1931, complained that all industries of the Moscow district 
had failed to accomplish their tasks. 

19This was also admitted in the Congress by the Don delegate, Harkush, and by the 
Moscow delegate, Kuzmichev. Cf. Jzvestja, January 10, 1931. This year began 
poorly. In the first ten days of January the Krasnij Putilovets gave 112 tractors 
instead of 250. The production of oil, coal and iron also fell off, though not far 
below expectations. 
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than fifty per cent” had already been communized. Actually 
about twenty-five per cent of land had been communized in 
January, 1931. Nor was the seven-hour day any nearer to 
realization though we have often been told that this was 
already accomplished. Molotov contented himself with 
promising that during 1931 the seven-hour day would be 
enforced in all railway and transport work and in nine-tenths 


of manufacturing industry. 
Kujbyshev’s report was arid, interminable, statistical, and, 


in its definite figures for 1931, distinctly illuminating. 
Through the introduction of projected machinery, coal pro- 
duction will be pushed up to 83,000,000 tons.“ With an 
increase of a million over that of last year, the power output 
will be 2,300,000 kilowatts. Plans call for the production of 
8,000,000 tons of pig iron, the creation of 600 new industrial 
enterprises,” the reorganization of already existing factories. 
How much of this is real planning and how much propaganda 
no one can tell.” For all this increased industrial activity, 
workers, of course, will be required: 650,000 in industry, 


20Cf, Izvestja, February 21, February 24, February 25, 1930. On March 1, 1930, 
the Commissariate for agriculture came out with the statement that 55% of all Soviet 
land had been communized. Later many withdrew from the Kolkhozi. It may be 
difficult, if not impossible, ever to write the history of the peasant movement in Russia 
during 1930. 

2lJzvestja, January 30, 1931, carried a bitter article under the title: “The mechani- 
zation of the Don Basin is not carried on properly.” Many important machines that 
the mines were to receive at the beginning of the year were not manufactured at that 
date and no relief for speedier manufacture was in sight. This casts a good deal of 
light on the primitive methods used hitherto in the mad rush for fuel. Miners 
frequently complained that life in the pits was intolerable. The coal that was so 
freely dumped last fall in the United States and in Canada was produced at the cost 
of many human lives. 

22The Moscow News, January 6, 1931. This paper, an American weekly edited in 
Moscow, knows of only 500. 

*3Rabochaja Moskva, January 9, 1931, claimed that the deficit in brick-making grew 
from 117,000,000 in 1929 to 197,000,000 in 1930 and concluded: “We build dearly, 
slowly, and in slovenly fashion.” This news item must be placed beside the boasting 
statements of Kujbyshev. 
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600,000 in building concerns, 430,000 on the farms. Mainly 
these workers will be secured, according to Kujbyshev, by 
“drafting the families of workers: wives, sons and daughters. 
The problem of introducing women into our enterprises is one 
of the liveliest actualities, and if we do not solve it, we shall 
never accomplish our task. For 1931 the plan calls for the 
introduction of 800,000 women into production.” This, 
again according to Kujbyshev who is not above emphasizing 
the obvious, involves other organizations: common feeding, 
children’s cribs, children’s homes, kindergartens.” 

Incidental to these headline speeches were several addresses 
made by minor figures protesting against the calumny spread 
abroad through the non-Soviet world, that labor in Russia is 
forced. Nothing, protested these hurt and sensitive under- 
lieutenants, could be further from the truth. Labor is not 
forced; it is merely regulated. Or, if we prefer to use a term 
popular in Russia, labor is “rationalized.” In accordance 
with this plan, farmers will be sent during the winter to labor 
in factories and will be compelled to do the work assigned 
them.” 

More revolutionary than the speeches of Molotov and 
Kujbyshev was the address of Grinjko, the new Commissary 
of Finance. His plan really implies the communization of 
savings and calls for the deposit of 400,000,000 rubles in the 


*4Ttalics his. As the members of the Convention waxed more eloquent, these 
numbers grew. Commissioner of Labor Tsikhon proclaimed that more than 1,600,000 
women were to be drafted during 1931. Cf. Izvestja, January 11, 1931. An editorial 
in Izvestja, January 14, 1931, indicates that this greater number was finally adopted. 

25Several delegates spoke at length of this system of emancipating women from 
housekeeping and sending her to the factory or the mines. They also spoke of the 
various institutions of “common feeding,” cribs, etc. Rabochaja Moskva, Jafuary 16, 
1931, gives a description of the unsanitary condition prevailing in these children’s 
homes and the utter disregard of sick babies. 

This is called Trud-dis, the discipline of labor. Cf. the amazing findings of the 
Ukranian Institute of Lenino-Marxism, in the communication to the Convention of Com- 
rade Schlichter, Jzvestja, January 10, 1931. 
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savings banks. Some skeptical delegate remarked that it might 
be difficult to get the peasants to take money out of the family 
hiding place and deposit it in a savings bank. Grinjko cheer- 
fully solved this problem by replying that at the head of the 
savings banks would be placed tried and true proletarians, 
communists above reproach, who would undoubtedly find 
means to “persuade” the workers to make the desired 


deposits.” 
III 


To the accomplishment of these plans there are sundry diffi- 
culties. Before the Revolution, Russia was a fertile soil for 
bureaucracy.” Since the Revolution, Russian bureaucracy 
has had a fungus growth. A cynic once remarked that so few 
people know how to write in Russia that it is necessary for 
those who do to write a great deal. Even Bolshevist news- 


papers make red tape in the government a frequent subject of 
caricature.” A further difficulty to the complete success of 
the Five-Year Plan is the frequent conflict of orders from 
different foci of authority. A delegate to the Convention from 
the TAT republic complained :” 


We had already distributed the seeds last spring and work was under way. 
We had to sow wheat, but suddenly orders came from the District Executive 
Committee that we had to put in grass and not wheat. The peasants had 
already begun but we stopped them. “Let us wait a little while,” we said, 


27Comrade Doroshenko from Ukrainia told how peasants came to the savings bank 
and waited a “whole day” to hand over their cash, but no one was on hand to take 
the money. Jzvestja, January 10, 1931. 

28For bureaucracy in pre-Revolution days, cf. B. Pares, A History of Russia, pp. 
321, 328. 

29Comrade Efimova, a West-Russia woman delegate, told the Convention plaintively 
that village soviets had to examine daily more than fifty papers and give a decision 
on all . . . , and unfortunately, soviet-village presidents are often . . . illiterate. 
Izvestja, January 12, 1931. 

30/zvestja, January 10, 11, 1931; Pravda, January 9, 1931, complains that 117 tractor 
stations had not yet received any orders. 
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“we shall have the grass seed soon.” A telegram came: “Send chariots to 
Shakhran” (fifty miles away). So we sent them, but the seed had already 
been directed to Tetush; so we wired the chariots to go there, but when they 
reached the place they found that the grass seed had already been rushed back 
to Shakhran. 


Another delegate, Mrs. Sarina from Siberia complained 
that the orders for sowing reached her village too late and that 
several hundred acres of wheat did not have time to ripen. An 
example of the contrary vice, no orders where orders should 
have been given, was noticed during the winter of 1930 when 
rows of tractors were buried under snow drifts because no one 
had received an order to build a shed for them.” 

More important for the general well-being of the Russian 
people is the danger of placing such extensive power in the 
hands of a few.” Through their absolute control of human 
activity and by their instruments for crushing all opposition, 
a little group of men can propose a plan however fantastic 
and if it is at all possible, carry it into effect. That great 
masses of men and women adversely affected by the orders 
may suffer cruelly seems not to count at all. To cite only one 
instance of widespread suffering: the communization of the 
land brought economic disaster to thousands of kulaks, 
religious-minded peasants who were wantonly deprived of 
what through industry and a relatively greater initiative they 
had painfully acquired. Nor will the officials of the party 
tolerate criticism of their modus operandi. One woman dele- 
gate to the convention of 1931 stated that factory workmen and 
peasants might work better if properly fed.” For this she 





























31For instance, Izvestja, January 5, 1930. The author recalls having seen many 
such photographs reproduced in every Moscow newspaper. Mrs. Sarina of Siberia 
seemed to say that this applies to the current year. IJzwvestja, January 10, 1931. 

821t would have been very imprudent for any delegate to question the infallibility 
of Comrade Stalin. Foreign observers who have visited Russia give great importance 
to this consideration. Cf. The Slavonic Review, December, 1930; an article on page 45 
by Margaret Miller: Planning System in Soviet Russia. 
33] evestja, January 12, 1931. Cf. also the intervention of delegate Adzhi Abla from 
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was roundly denounced as a kulak,™ that term being the worst 
insult that can be flung at a member of the communist party. 

In the execution of plans proposed by headquarters the 
human element is neglected and, while this may be good 
socialism, it is not only bad psychology but blundering 
economy. Workmen spurred to greater and greater tasks are 
only interested in the volume, not in the quality of produc- 
tion.” This problem was thrashed out at the Convention. 
Kujbyshev was candid enough to admit that if metals were 
wasted in 1931 as they had been in 1930, there would be a 
metal famine before the beginning of 1932.% Nothing very 
explicit was done to remedy this condition except to recom- 
mend two devices: socialistic emulation and proletarian self- 
criticism. 

Socialistic emulation is nothing but group competition: 
worker pitted against worker, factory against factory, farm 
against farm, district against district, in a contest to produce 
a definite volume of specified quality within a given time. 
Even children are brought under the influence of this 
philosophy of action and are encouraged to enter into such 
contests by agreements with their parents.” Ultimately, of 
course, socialistic emulation is intended to arouse enthusiasm 
first for the work and then for the cause. To what degree this 


Crimea, who complained that not a single child from the country districts in his 
territory could attend school on account of the lack of clothing and shoes. Ibid. 

%4“We know that this kind of talk is not the talk of a poor peasant, nor of a 
srednjak [middle class] but of someone else.” IJsvestja, January 10, 1931. The 
words, “someone else” can only mean a “kulak.” 

35We are told in Vechernaja Moskva, January 13, 1931, that about half the bread 
baked in Moscow during November, 1930, could not be eaten. ‘The bakers laid the 
blame on the flour, which, they claimed, was bad. 

%8]Jzvestja, January 30, 1931 tells us that from twenty to thirty million kilowatt hours 
are annually wasted in Moscow on account of the bad quality of the transformers. A 
trial is now in progress in Moscow to determine the responsibility for this. 

87Children are emancipated promptly under Soviet rule. Cf. “The Young Atheist 
in the Anti-Christmas Campaign,” Antireligioznik, November, 1930. 
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enthusiasm has been attained, no one can say, because the testi- 
mony of foreign observers who see only what the government 
wants them to see is inadequate, and even the writer of this 
article, a priest, had difficulty in persuading Catholics to trust 
him and to tell him what they thought and knew. Socialistic 
emulation has been employed towards other ends than produc- 
tion. It may be directed to remote but important objectives of 
Bolshevism, as when in 1930, emulation was turned to the 
destruction of icons.* 

The other remedy against slack workers and shoddy work- 
manship is proletarian self-criticism, which is nothing else but 
holding up offenders to various kinds of newspaper criticism. 
It is organized detraction on a national scale. As a rule, 
investigation is done by brigades of workers formed for just 
this purpose. At other times the investigation is individual. 
Much of this self-criticism is little more than the ordinary 


grumbling that goes on about existing conditions in any com- 
munity where men and women work and live together: 
against unsanitary conditions in the common-feeding plants,” 
against rancid food, against intolerable delays in food service. 
Complaints are often voiced as well against the retention of 
workers’ salaries,” bad management of the cooperative stores,“ 


8Rabochaja Moskva, December 27, 1929. 

3®Much has been written since the Convention on “common feeding.” It seems that 
it is becoming more and more the practice in Soviet Russia. Jzvestja, January 26, 
1931, says that 10,000,000 were fed according to that system in 1930 and that the num- 
ber will soon rise to 18 or 19,000,000,. Rabochaja Moskva, January 13, 1931 mentions 
a number of complaints: in dining hall No. 33 the chief cook is generally drunk and 
the help steal. The same paper in its issue of January 18 announced that twenty- 
four dining rooms were to be investigated. At the same time, 3 of the 267 Moscow 
restaurants were in sanitary condition. 

*°Cf. a recent decree concerning this abuse in Jzwestja, January 31, 1931. 

“1A particularly scandalous affair was detected in the supply of vegetables. Pravda, 
January 15, 1931 reports that sixty stores were prosecuted in connection with this 


scandal. 
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the keeping of religious pictures in homes,” and the lack of 
service on the Moscow street cars.“ Undoubtedly such 
denunciations are often exaggerated but even discounting 
evident animus on the part of accusers, the number, variety 
and extent of complaints made indicate a serious breakdown 
of living conditions.“ One cannot help feeling that if only a 
moiety of these charges are true, the work produced in Soviet 
Russia must be of lamentable quality and the lot of the work- 
ers far below anything known under present-day capitalism. 


IV 


Up to this point my paper has been concerned with the 
economic and material side of Russian life, and, as we have 
seen, achievement has been such as neither to hearten the 
altruist nor to surround the Russian worker with the material 


comforts and advantages of the machine age. On the spiritual 


42Perhaps not so much now, but all during 1929 and a part of 1930 there was a 
department for such stories in Bezbozhnik. 

48V echernaja Moskva printed a series of articles and cartoons to describe the situa- 
tion and to arouse the street-car workers to a sense of shame. Rabochaja Moskva, 
January 17, 1931 ran this headline: “Tens of thousands of workers are late every 
day on account of street-car disorders.” Another headline ran: “Every day there are 
thirty-five street-car catastrophies.” 

44Here are a few items chosen more or less at random. Rabochaja Moskva, Jan- 
uary 13, 1931, complains of disorder in the mails. Pravda, of the same date, says 
that the trains of southeastern Russia lost an average of half an hour to every sixty 
miles of their scheduled time. Pravda, January 19, 1931, told a story about a crowded 
train scheduled to leave Moscow at 10.45 P. M., to carry workers home. The station 
master actually forgot to send it off. Rabochaja Moskva, January 12, 1931 complained 
bitterly of the poor supply of fuel for the city of Moscow; about 160,000 cubic meters 
of fuel were under the snow instead of distributed. The same paper, on January 16, 
1931, complained that only 59 carloads of wood were received in the city daily instead 
of the needed 400 or 500, wood being used on account of the shortage of coal. Pravda, 
January 10, 1931, protested against the lack of meat in all the centers of Russia and 
insisted that those responsible should be prosecuted. Rabochaja Moskva, January 
7, 1931, had scathing articles against hospital management in Moscow. These are 
merely a very few of a mass of complaints uttered, it should be noted, within a com- 
paratively limited period. 
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side results are even more depressing. Communism means, as 
is quite evident and the Bolshevists themselves admit, the 
extinction of liberty. It involves as well, and as its grand 
objective, the destruction of revealed religion. 

Russian leaders conceding that communism and individual 
liberty are incompatible, assert notwithstanding, that the loss 
of liberty is counterbalanced by material advantages of the 
communistic system. Just what advantages the system has over 
capitalism it would be difficult to discover. Certainly the 
material comforts of decent housing, adequate food, oppor- 
tunities for amusement are not at present enjoyed by workers 
in Russia to that degree that most workers in most capitalist 
nations enjoy them. For what advantage is it to be fed 
(scantily and wretchedly enough if only a fraction of the 
charges against common-feeding places are true) and lodged, 
when the entire range of human life from the cradle to the 
grave is rigidly controlled by an inquisitorial government: 
children taken from their mothers’ arms and tended im- 
personally in cribs while their mothers are worked rationally, 
that is, to the utmost of their endeavor; family life broken up 
when man and wife united but for a brief period meet only in 
the huge feeding places or in large buildings, caserns, where 
women workers are housed as in a prison dormitory.” That 
intellectual life is suffering from progressive atrophy is 
apparent, not so much from the feverish efforts of the govern- 
ment to suppress illiteracy” as from the disrepute into which 
genuinely intellectual work has fallen and the neglect gener- 
~ 45] might be useful to recall that in Moscow, workers’ lodgings averaged thirteen 
cubic feet; and in the district of Moscow as low as six cubic feet and a half. 
Rabochaja Moskva, January 10, 1931. The same paper carried a cartoon of a radiator 


covered with mushrooms; beside it sits a muffled worker optimistically remarking: 


“These mushrooms may be poisonous but they surely grow very fast.” 
46A survey of the 14,061 school buildings in the Moscow district disclosed that 39.5% 


needed a complete overhauling, while 23.9% were hopeless. 
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ally accorded the intellectual worker. Science must in the 
present scheme of things be thoroughly proletarian. So also 
must literature.” Thus not only the body but the mind come 
under the vise-like control of government, and rational and 
artistic development is as much suspect as economic indi- 


vidualism. 
V 


Since religion is the strongest single force in freeing the 
individual from the exactions of an apotheosized State, 
Bolshevism looks with no kindly eye on religion,” and since 
Catholicism seems alone capable of standing up against the 
Soviet challenge, Bolshevism’s least kindly eye is turned on 
the Catholic Church. The practice of religion by State work- 
ers is rendered almost impossible, and constant pressure by the 
government to make such practice difficult has resulted in a 
widespread loss of faith. The Leningrad factories enforced 
penalties on all who left their work Christmas day.” Anti- 
religious literature is fostered. As communism advances into 
the rural districts churches are utilized for other purposes and 
priests are driven out. Persecution strengthens religion ordi- 
narily only when it is direct. Communist leaders have turned 
generally from direct attacks, and religion is now rather stifled 
in the Soviet school, out-voiced in the Soviet factory, isolated 


47The members of the “House of Scholars,” the best minds still left in Soviet Russia, 
were convicted of “right opportunism” because of their lack of interest in Soviet elec- 
tions. Vechernaja Moskva, January 13, 1931. 

48“The Atheists—Real Builders of Socialism,” an article in Vechernaja Moskva, 
January 8, 1931. The motto of the powerful League of the Militant Godless is “War 
against religion is war for socialism.” 

®Jzvestja, January 7, 1931 carried the decree from the Leningrad factories that 
no worker should leave his work on Christmas day and if he did, he was to fall 
under the discipline of labor, which means that he would be deprived of all rights: 
the right to vote, to work, to buy food in the cooperative stores, the right to get a 


lodging anywhere. 
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from the Soviet farm, derided by the Soviet press, excluded 
from the Soviet distribution of food.” When the Five-Year 
Plan will have been carried out, at least as far as an autocratic 
government can carry it out, the new system of living will be 
so ordered that there will be no room for religion. 

Thus the contradictory of Bolshevism is not capitalism. If 
capitalism were really so contradictory of Bolshevism, Soviet 
leaders would not consider the United States such a great 
nation and would not be filled with such admiration for the 
western republic.” Bolshevists try in every way to attract 
capital from the United States, to dangle before American 
business men the lure of Russian trade, to entice American 
technicians to Russia, where their aid is so sorely needed to 
put the nation on an efficient machine basis. 

Taking their own words and acts at face value, the real 
adversary of Bolshevism is, therefore, not capitalism but 
Catholicism. The bogy par excellence of Sovietism is the 
Pope.” Cartoons of recent date present him in monstrous 
roles. Was there not printed on Christmas day, 1930, a carica- 
ture representing the Pope giving birth to a gun and Poincaré 
receiving the child?® This vilification of the Pope is not sur- 
prising. To the leaders of Communism he represents a 
religion which cannot possibly tolerate their gross material- 

The worker's book henceforth shall carry a complete description of the political 
status of the bearer. A man with a book containing damaging evidence may not only 
find it difficult to obtain food; he may be thus doomed to starvation. 

51Recall the interview given by Stalin to the American Lyons. Curiously enough 


it was given on the very day when Russian-American relations were to be discussed 
in Congress. 

52Pravda, December 29, 1930. The Christmas speech of the Pope is reported as 
“a bloody invitation to military intervention against the Soviet Union.” ~The author 
of this paper has had in his hands a book of cartoons published in the various news- 
papers of Soviet Russia during 1930 against the Pope. Many were silly. All were 
disgusting. 

Bezbozhnik, December 25, 1930. 
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ism. A religion which preaches the things of God as well as 
the things of Caesar must ever be anathema with those who 
would usurp the place of God and crush humanity under a 
system as inhuman as it is hopeless. The gravamen of Soviet 
hatred of the Papacy is not obscure. It is not so much that the 
Pope, by championing the cause of the worker, deprives Com- 
munism of its most effective weapon. It is rather that Com- 
munism raises the worker only to depress him in the interests 
of social autocracy, whereas the Pope supports the worker in 
his human dignity to raise him in charity to the sonship of 


Almighty God. 
VI 


It is important to realize that Communism has probably 
come to stay. If nothing else, Russia has achieved an enor- 
mous amount of advertising. It is no idle boast of the Bolshe- 


vists that workmen the world over, especially when they see 
themselves exploited by capitalists who have forgotten the 
most elementary notions of morality, should look with grow- 
ing favor on the Soviet system according to which, as they are 
told, workmen rule. Correctly did Karl Marx prophesy that 
large industrial development would mean the accumulation 
of wealth in the hands of a few and consequent misery for an 
ever-growing proletariat. More sinister than strained rela- 
tions between nation and nation loom the ugly relations 
between those who have and those who have not, between 
capitalists and proletarians. These relations affect all 
humanity and it remains to be seen whether individual govern- 
ments or groups of governments acting by international agree- 
ment can create friendship between the two economic classes. 
At any rate Moscow points to class war, Rome to class under- 
standing. The sharpness of the contrast between these two 
imposes itself more and more on thinking men. 





The Influence of Roman Law 
on International Relations 


MoorRHOUSE F. X. MILLAR, S.]. 


the problem of establishing and maintaining world 

peace to the simple test of the primary right of self- 
preservation. It has ceased to be a mere ideal entertained by 
the generous few in the face of the skepticism of cynical states- 
men or practical men of affairs. It is the statesmen and men 
of affairs, on the contrary, who, confronted with the absolute 
urgency for promoting international cooperation and good- 
will, find their chief difficulty to be the enlisting of the intelli- 
gent understanding of those for whom they are acting. In the 
effort to bring for the first time within the domain of law the 
economic competition between the more powerful States for 
the control of the raw materials of the world’s commerce and 
at the same time provide for the security, self-preservation and 
legitimate expansion of the various States, they find themselves 
confronted with the fact that the traditional political institu- 
tions through which they have to work are being widely dis- 
credited. Professor Alfred Zimmern summed the matter up 
in an address delivered before the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs on November 8, 1927, in the statement that 
“we live in an age of democracy, but democracy has not yet 
discovered its appropriate institutions.”" As he pointed out, 
there is in the world today an international economic system 
which has created a world-wide interdependence and yet con- 


1America and Europe, p. 157. 


T HE situation created by the World War has brought 
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stitutes a wholly private system in that it is not controlled by 
public law. 

The reason for the resulting disharmony between political 
and economic institutions he attributes to the fact that whereas 
“the Industrial Revolution has given us large-scale economic 
problems, the democratic movement proceeding from the 
French Revolution has given us small-scale political minds.” 
As a remedy for this state of affairs he concludes that in the 
development of institutions whereby it will be possible for 
public power to recover control over private interests, such 
institutions must conform to three main conditions:* “they 
must be able to operate effectively in the international as well 
as in the national domain; they must be responsive to the con- 
trol of local centers of power; they must be capable of rapid 
adjustment to changing circumstances.” 

Now these three conditions, as he further notes, call for a 
radical revision of much that has been generally received as 
exclusively orthodox in modern political thinking. Of these 
conditions :* “the first involves the elimination of the idea of 
absolute sovereignty; the second involves the elimination of 
the idea of progress through increasing centralization; the 
third involves the elimination of the idea of a system of checks 
and balances designed to insure stability against the danger of 
too rapid change.” 

As Professor Zimmern in his address is concerned rather 
with the prospects of democracy, with his eye chiefly fixed on 
conditions as they obtain in Europe, I will leave it to the 
reader to examine for himself his own explanation, which he 
offers in justification of these three conditions to which future 
democratic institutions must conform and the corresponding 


‘Ibid., p. 156. 
8Ibid., p. 172. 
‘Ibid. 
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modification in traditional political thinking which they call 
for.” My concern is rather with that traditional political 
thinking itself and the question I would ask is: How does it 
stand related to what would be genuine democracy in the sense 
of democratic control of government where the government is 
maintained in its proper function and purpose of providing 
for the common good in both the national and the inter- 
national sphere? In other words, whence have the ideas of 
“absolute sovereignty,” of “progress through increasing 
centralization,” and of “a system of checks and balances” 
hampering in its effects, arisen to prevent democracy as a form 
of society from developing its institutions in such a way as to 
maintain a proper public control over private interests both at 
home and abroad? 


I 


Let us revert here to the statement that “the French Revolu- 
tion has given us small-scale political minds.” ‘There is much 
more in this than at first sight appears, and more, probably, 
than Professor Zimmern had in mind when he made the state- 
ment. It is worth recalling for the edification of our moder- 
nistic historians that democratic institutions such as the jury 
system and representative government long antedated the 
French Revolution.’ Developing from principles at one time 


5His observation, however, in respect to the current conception of sovereignty, has 
a direct bearing on our subject: “Sovereignty and cooperation are antithetical con- 
ceptions, representing antithetical tendencies. Sovereignty is a conception applicable 
to a world of self-contained units. Cooperation is a conception applicable to a world 
of interdependent groups. Sovereignty faces inward and marshals its forces against 
‘the foreigner’-—an unanalysed indistinguishable mass looming outside its own sharply 
marked borders. Cooperation looks outward, and transforms what has been strange 
and ‘foreign’ into elements of working collaboration for recognized common interests.” 
(Ibid., p. 173.) 

®As Prof. McIlwain shows in his book, The High Court of Parliament, “Supreme” 
as used in England never meant unlimited, whether applied to a court or to a king 


(p. 144 et sqq.). 
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generally acknowledged and acted upon throughout the whole 
of Christendom, they managed to take something like definite 
shape in England alone, where, in the face of great odds, such 
as the Tudor and Stuart claims to absolutism, and the anarchi- 
cal spirit of Puritanism, they managed to hold their own by a 
constant and reiterated appeal to the ancient and Catholic laws 
of England, down to the time of Burke and our own American 
Constitution. 

Throughout the nineteenth century Montesquieu was given 
credit for having discovered the English Constitution, just as 
Voltaire was said to have discovered English philosophy. As 
a matter of fact, when in due time the French Revolutionists 
set to work to draw up a political constitution dominated by 
the rule of the separation of powers and by the recognition in 
the individual of political rights, they merely took the shell 
for the substance, with the result that we have all, England 
and America included, been trying ever since to work what 
might be genuine democratic institutions of Christian medi- 
eval origin on the basis of pagan Roman-law principles, 
in their nature logically destructive of all such institutions. 
Much has been said and written about the evil influence of 
that hodge-podge of conflicting systems of thought known as 
Naturalism, Individualism and Absolutism, supposed to have 
been first definitely inculcated into the modern mind by those 
birds of ill omen, the French philosophes. But what has not 
been noted and is yet deserving of serious study, if, as Profes- 
sor Zimmern suggests, our modern political thinking is to be 
properly revised, is the fact that Naturalism, Individualism 
and Absolutism have all three their chief source in the revived 
Roman law of the late Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
which constitutes the legal basis of the traditional legal and 
political thinking of most Continental European peoples. 
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II 


To begin with Absolutism, or absolute sovereignty whether 
of the ruler or of the people, Leon Duguit, in one of his lec- 
tures delivered at Columbia University, 1920-21, says:’ 


In 1789, the theory of sovereignty reached its full development. ‘The 
elaboration of this was of long duration; it came through the combination of 
diverse elements. —The remembrance of the Roman imperium, the institution 
of feudal lordship, the theory of property, of dominium, at once Roman and 
feudal, [some of] the theological doctrines of the 13th century, the theories 
of Protestant writers during the second half of the 16th century, and finally, 
the doctrines of the philosophes and the Encyclopedists of the 18th century, 
all these elements entered, in different degrees, into this formation of the 
notion of sovereignty as understood in 1789. This notion was the object of 
a theory which, it should be remembered, was built up in conformity with the 
laws of the strictest logic, but the foundation of which is very weak. 


In order to appreciate the full force of this it is well to 
remember the thoroughly abstract character in which the 
Roman law presented itself to the mind of the medieval legists 
when they undertook to revive the notion of absolute sove- 
reignty, first in favor of the medieval emperors of the Holy 
Roman Empire of the German nation, and later in favor of 
the kings of France. Under Constantine, the Roman constitu- 
tion had lost its last semblance of republican form and assumed 
the character of a full-fledged despotism. As J. B. Moyle puts 
it:* “Among the peoples which composed the Eastern Empire, 
and which were Roman in name only, it was inevitable that 
the universal should gain the preponderance over the particu- 
lar jural element, as more favorable to the survival of the legal 
system beyond the life of the individual nation.” And again, 
it is not’ 





7Souverainté et liberté, p. 69. 
8Imperatoris Iustiniani Institutionum, p. 64. 
%Ibid., p. 65. 
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to be expected, that under such conditions as those of the Eastern Empire new 
law could be begotten by usage. Usage or custom, so far as it is fitted to 
become law, is grounded upon a common apprehension of an unwritten rule, 
on a common conviction that so and so is right and ought to be done. Now 
the peoples of whom the Empire was composed were so diverse that they had 
but one characteristic in common, viz., that they were not Romans. ‘They 
could have no common legal habit as a nation and thus could generate no new 
positive customary law save merely local rule; the only influence they could 
unite to exercise was a negative one, to abandon all such portions of the 
system as were purely and exclusively Roman. And this destructive work 


they did do. 


Now it is precisely this abstract and universal character that 
commended itself to the medieval mind, and Albericus de 
Rosate might well say: Magna et ardua sunt et fundamentum 
totius juris nostri, for while civilians such as he obstinately 
sought to put new life into this dead law they failed to discern 
with proper exactitude between what was a matter of general 
principles and what was purely relative and contingent. The 
Justinian Code was to them what no body of law can be, writ- 
ten reason. Hence there can be little to surprise us when 
Bartolus, commenting on the words of the first law of the 
Justinian Code, Cunctos populos quos, concludes that the em- 
peror, meaning the German emperor, is dominus totius mundi 
vere. But this went counter to the nationalist tendencies, and 
was especially resented by the king of France. Hence Pope 
Innocent III, in keeping with what St. Augustine had advo- 
cated in his day as an ideal,” in a decretal Per venerabilem 
acknowledged that the king of France had no superior in 
matters temporal, and legists such as Baldus were led to allow 
that “the king is emperor in his own kingdom.”” 


10C, N. S. Woolf, Bartolus of Sassoferrato, p. 21. 

11G, Combés, La doctrine politique de St. Augustin, p. 89. 

12G, DeLagarde, Recherches sur l’esprit politique de la réforme, p. 66; J. Brissaud, 
A History of French Public Law, p. 331; Jean Riviére, Le probléme de l’église et de 
Pétat au temps de Philippe le Bel, p. 424 et sqq. 
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This assertion of independence as against the Empire, when 
made the ground for a similar independence as against the 
Church by Philip the Fair, marks the beginning of the disrup- 
tion of medieval Christendom and of the armed antagonism 
of Christian nations. It also marks the beginning of the 
absolutism of the later French kings in respect to their own 
people, not that the French were not in agreement in insisting 
upon the existence of certain fundamental laws by which the 
king was bound, but they never succeeded in agreeing as to 
what these fundamental laws were. Some, favoring absolut- 
ism, reduced them to a minimum, while others, more liberal, 
increased their number with the result, as Brissaud says, that 
the Roman idea of the unlimited power of the prince 
came to the surface in French public law with the revival of the Roman law 
and with the extension of the territorial domain which gave to the kings of 
France the material power without which their rights would have been 
reduced to vain pretensions, as were often those of the German emperors.’* 

In the absolutist system, the royal power, being an emanation of the Divine 
power, had no other limits than the latter; the king, like God, had unfathom- 


able designs; he allowed himself to be guided by reasons of state (a regime of 
good pleasure). The sovereignty which he exercised was absolute, inalienable 


and indivisible." 


Subjects had no share in controlling the exercise of sove- 
reignty. They possessed no political rights. Not only did 
the individual not enjoy political rights, but he lacked those 
necessary intangible liberties which England took care to pre- 
serve and develop. He had no guarantees against the arbitrary 
exercise of power, and private property was no more protected 
than the individual against arbitrary measures. 

The consequences of all this, just before the French Revo- 
lution, was a state of affairs closely resembling that described 
by J. Declareuil when dealing with what he calls the second 





13Loc. cit., p. 333. 
1{]bid., p. 335. 
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period in the development of Roman law that coincided with 
that of the Byzantine Empire. He says:” 


When the other sources of law have dried up, the initiative rests with the 
legislator alone who, under many different forms, constantly elaborates new 
conceptions or modifies the old ones. There is an abundance of statutes whose 
constant repetition and amendment prove their imperfection and inefficacy, 
and this is due to their abandonment of that inherent rationality which is 
required of them by the general order of society and the essential nature of 
Law itself. No longer interested in the old family or patronal systems which 
the statutes of the Republic and of the early Empire had striven to maintain, 
the new statutes hasten their disintegration by giving increased autonomy to 
the individuals comprised within them. ‘This was a way to flatter the indi- 
vidual and at the same time bring him into subjection; for the State that frees 
as many descendants as it can from paternal power weakens the husband’s 
authority, releases freedmen from the bonds of patronage and indulges even 
slaves, binds all alike with the heavy chain of its socialistic organization, so 
that the advance of individualism proceeds pari passu with the establishment of 
the most extreme and the most cunningly devised system of State Socialism 
that our western world has ever known. 


IIT 


What resisted in France at the time of the French Revolu- 
tion was individualism, which brings us to our second con- 
sideration, an individualism which has given rise to the hybrid 
liberalism which is essentially at war with the proper func- 
tioning of all genuine democratic institutions. With the over- 
throw of monarchy, the Revolutionists merely substituted the 
absolute will of the people for the absolute will of the ruler, 
and it has been all too little noted that Rousseau’s “general 
will” is nothing more than a reversion to the will of the people 
of the /ex regia whereby in Roman conception they were sup- 
posed to have transferred all their own unlimited power to the 
emperor. But in this reversion the individual was thought of 


15Rome the Lawgiver, p. 378. 
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as a mere atom in society to which, in keeping with the ten- 
dency of Roman law, the absolutism of the monarch had 
reduced him. This gives the force to the meaning of the first 
article of the Declaration of the Rights of Man so erroneously 
identified by Frenchmen, and by many among ourselves, with 
our own Declaration of Independence: “Men are born and 
remain free and equal in rights.” ‘This, in the third article, is 
followed up with the formula: “The source of all sovereignty 
is essentially in the nation.” 

The key to the whole new situation created by the French 
Revolution for modern society is summed up in the fourth 
article of the Declaration, which reads: “Liberty consists in 
the power to do anything which does not injure others; 
accordingly, the exercise of the natural rights of each man has 
for its only limits those that secure to the other members of 
society the enjoyment of these same rights. These limits can 
be determined only by law.” This is clearly reminiscent of 
the definition of freedom given by the old Roman jurist, 
Florentinus: “Freedom is the natural faculty of doing as we 
each please unless prevented by force or law.” This absolut- 
ism of the individual beginning in early Roman civil law 
appears throughout its whole development. 

If one man is absolutely subjected to the will of another, he is, jurally, not 
a person, but a thing; but if that other is, jurally, master of only certain of 
his actions, and jurally entitled to compel him to this or that act or forbear- 
ance only, he is, except in respect to this portion of his activity, still free and 
a person.@ 


On the other hand, “the origin and true ground of do- 
minium, or lawful control over objects of enjoyment, is placed 
by the Romans in the idea, not of mere occupation or peace- 
able discovery, but of ‘taking’ or forceable seizure. 





16Moyle, op. cit., p. 78, 
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9917 


Property is that which is taken by strength of arm. 

This notion of law, liberty and equality” thus defined against 
the background of Roman-law tradition in terms of atomic 
individual will. and supposedly maintained in the name of the 
mythical “gene :al will” of an absolute sovereign people, gives 
us the measure of what may be truly implied as coming within 
the facts covered by Professor Zimmern’s statement that “the 
democratic movement proceeding from the French Revolu- 
tion has given us small-scale political minds.’ Not only does 
this same notion constitute a first assumption in the light of 
which modern jurists generally, whether French or German 
or English, not to mention our own Professor Willoughby and 
others in this country, undertake to theorize about law, but it 
lies at the very root of all our misbegotten modern systems of 
philosophy wherever these have attempted to treat of the 
nature of government. 


IV 


Ever since Hobbes and Locke, on through the Encycloped- 
ists to Kant and Rousseau, to whose romantic vagaries Kant 
gave something of a logical coherence, we have been treated 
to nothing but sheer naturalism. Man is no longer looked 
upon as a reasonable animal, social by nature, whose virtue 
and perfection consist in conforming to the objective exigen- 


I7Tbid., p. 628. 
18To show that this notion is the one generally accepted by Frenchmen the following 


passage from Emile Faguet’s Discussion Politique will serve as an illustration: “The 
French Revolution completely fused the ideas of justice and of equality, and it was 
quite right in so doing. Abstract justice, ideal justice, justice which is no longer 
law and which has gone infinitely beyond it, justice in itself, is equality; and Proudhon 
proved himself to be a most intelligent commentator on the revolutionary idea when 
he showed that justice is equality. Justice and equality are translated by the same 
word: Aequitas” (p. 89). What Frenchmen usually understand by justice is equally 
revealed by these words of Pascal: “Justice is open to dispute; force is easily recog- 
nizable and indisputable. Hence one could not put force into justice, because force 
contradicted justice and said that it was unjust and that it itself was just: and so, 
not being able to strengthen what is just, what is strong was made just.” E. Havet, 


Pensées de Pascal, p. 72. 
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cies of reason, beginning with his own, but is held up to view 
as a creature of mere will and instincts. Intellect or reason is 
not allowed to be a spiritual faculty, with the living human 
soul as its principle, and capable of discerning the true and 
the good in their objective and universal bearing on men and 
their affairs, whether taken individually or as bound together 
in States, or as internationally related. With the ancient Stoics 
and Roman jurists,” it is rather considered as no more than a 
mere computing machine unduly exalted by the rationalists 
or falsely travestied by their opponents, the so-called anti- 
intellectualists. Law has ceased to be regarded as a rule of 
reason which, as such, could and should exist in the mind of 
the subject or citizen as well as in that of the ruler or legis- 
lator,” and has come to be viewed as nothing more than the 
expression of prevalent force or will. The end of government 
is no longer conceived of as being an objectively discernible 
common good which as such cannot be exclusive of the true 
good of the individual insofar as he is a social being. The will 
of the individual is represented as ever pitted against the will 
of the State, with nothing to discriminate between the just 
claims of either, with the result that as the individual is more 
and more swallowed up in the concerns of society a gradual 
deterioration of the State inevitably follows. 

The upshot of it all is that, as Goethe says, “even Hell has 
its laws,” and so we have with us the social and political scien- 
tist offering, as a substitute for whatever form of religion he 
may have repudiated, and as a cure for the chattering inco- 
herence of theories that are made to pass as philosophies, social 
control by scientific means. On his supposedly inductive find- 
ings the individual has no rights and government ceases to be 





19M. O. Liscu, Etude sur la langue de la philosophie morale chez Cicéron, p. 133. 

20St. Thomas says: “A law is in a person not only as in one that rules, but also by 
participation as in one that is ruled. In the latter way each one is a law unto himself, 
insofar as he shares the direction that he receives from one who rules him. Sum. 


Theol., p. 2, q. 90, art. 3. 
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sovereign and is without authority. The State is to be main- 
tained by an artful juggling of conflicting social forces or 
interests. 

Well might Woodrow Wilson say in his speech at Man- 
chester: “Interest does not bind men together, interest sepa- 
rates men. . . . There is only one thing that can bind 
people together and that is a common devotion to right.” But 
there can be no right where there is no reason, or if there be 
right it clearly cannot be the object of a common devotion so 
long as it is represented as nothing more than a question of 
pseudo-scientific organization without any relation to indi- 
vidual and collectively enlightened consciences. If the demo- 
cratic institutions which we inherit from the Middle Ages are 
to be made to function anew with a view to maintaining public 
control over private interests in both the national and inter- 
national domain, there will have to be a recovery of that sense 


of objective responsibility, both individual and social, which 
the old Roman law ignored and which in its revival it denied. 
Just law and normal discipline will have to be recognized not 
as a necessary evil but as essentially demanded by our very 
nature insofar as in the pursuit of our own true good we are 
all inherently interdependent in respect to the prosecution of 
the common good of all. 


V 


Though undoubtedly there can be no solid ground for inter- 
national peace without a rediscovery of God, from what we 
have seen I think it is fair to conclude that the first step in this 
direction must be by way of a rediscovery of man. Not until 
we again see ourselves as, in the light of Christian teaching 
and sound philosophy, man once knew himself to be, can there 
exist any general faith in the possibility of properly adapting 
law to the truly human purpose of establishing and maintain- 
ing peace throughout the world. 





Edwin Drood Again 


HENRY Woops, S.J., PH.D. 


may not add to their charm: neither will diminish it. 

The Man in the Iron Mask is of perennial interest. 
There is, then, no reason why Dickens’ unfinished story should 
not be discussed again. 


M YSTERIES are fascinating. To be old and baffling 


I 


To attempt a mystery’s solution, one must be clear as to 
what the mystery is. Here some take it to be whether Edwin 
Drood was really killed. Were this so, his survival would 
follow necessarily; his reappearance would be the plot’s 
climax; its solution, how he escaped and why he remained so 
long in hiding. This was Andrew Lang’s opinion, who re- 
marked, not without some flippancy, that were he dead, there 
would be no mystery of Edwin Drood. Another settles the 
matter similarly, by saying that, presuming the murder, one 
must see the evidence to be such as would compel any jury to 
convict Jasper. But this was just the mystery. The murder 
could not be presumed. Before evidence can be offered, the 
fact must be established; the body must be produced, actually 
or equivalently, dead through violence inflicted by another. 
The absence of any clue to the establishment of the fact is the 
central mystery of Edwin Drood: the discovery of the one 
existing clue is its solution. Once this is found the evidence 
can have its due effect. 

All, with few exceptions, see that Edwin Drood was really 
murdered by his uncle. Those closest to Dickens hold it as 
certain. It is clear that the body was buried in quicklime 
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and that the one clue to identification was the ring received 
from Mr. Grewgious, which Jasper unconsciously left on the 
body after he had removed the watch, chain and pin. Round 
the central mystery are accessories: the mode of the murder; 
the place of burial; how Jasper accomplished this without 
leaving a single trace of lime to betray him; how he gained 
access to the burial place. Some make a mystery of Datchery. 
Lang’s theory of Drood’s reappearance leads him to the very 
improbable supposition that Datchery was Drood disguised. 
Mr. Comyn Walter, an acute and diligent student of the ques- 
tion, shows, we think, conclusively that Datchery was either 
Bazzard or Helena Landless. The former alternative he re- 
jects. Consequently he defends, it seems rather weakly, the 
latter. 

However, whether weak or not, his plea meets an objection 
absolutely fatal. ‘““This gentleman’s head was unusually large” 
(Chap. XVIII, XXIII). If such in a man, it would have 
been monstrous in a woman. Bazzard’s face was “puffy”; his 
complexion, “doughy,” asking, as it were, “to be sent to the 
baker’s.” His eyes were “big and dark.” He was “dark- 
haired,” “with tangled locks.” All these, to say the least, sug- 
gest a large face and a large head; and harmonize perfectly 
with the thick white wig and the black eyebrows beneath it. 
Moreover, as Mr. Chesterton points out, his formal speech 
was but an extension of his mannerisms with Mr. Grewgious, 
of whose catch word, “a particularly angular man,” his 
“single buffer living on his means” was an obvious imitation. 
Above all, he was dramatic. The playing of a part appealed 
to his imagination. Having a field the uncongenial law office 
could not furnish, he formed a theatrical concept of his char- 
acter, studying a deportment and manner of speech to suit it, 
much after the style of Mr. Vincent Crummles acting the 
heavy father at the Lillyvick-Petowker wedding, and in part- 
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ing with Nicholas Nickleby at the stagecoach. Dickens 
planned a little comedy here, but no mystery. Datchery was 
surely Bazzard. 

We are fortunate in having from the author’s hand the 
entire involution of the plot; the more so, because in this his 
last book Dickens seems to have constructed his plot with 
peculiar care. Things that were to play an important part in 
its evolution are brought in so artfully, or if incidents only, 
so casually, as to conceal their significance until the moment 
of manifestation should come. Andrew Lang, in difficulties 
with his theory, suggests that many were but blinds deliber- 
ately introduced to lead the reader astray. Such is the detec- 
tive story’s method of throwing suspicion on one person after 
another in a ratio of gradually decreasing likelihood, to fasten 
at last the guilt on the apparently most guiltless of all. But 
Dickens was not anticipating Conan Doyle. 

From the opium den we learn that Jasper had long medi- 
tated Edwin’s death without fully resolving on it. The mode 
of effecting it began to take definite shape only after his visit 
to Sapsea, the sight of the keys, the talk with Durdles about 
the crypt and the tombs, among which, to all appearance quite 
casually, the Sapsea monument found a place. Then came 
the Landlesses; and Neville’s quarrel with Edwin, affording 
the opportunity of throwing the suspicion, if not of fixing the 
guilt, of the crime on one hateful for his evident admiration 
of Rosa, helped on the development. He, therefore, began 
to prepare for future use a journal filled with his fears. 
Another step soon followed. He was Edwin’s trustee; Grew- 
gious was Rosa’s. In a formal interview Grewgious pro- 
posed Christmas as a suitable time to put matters so in train 
that that their wards might prepare for their marriage, and 
that they might vacate their trusts on Edwin’s coming of age. 
On Jasper’s pretending to accept the plan effusively they 
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parted, Grewgious crying: “God bless them both”’: Jasper, off 
his guard, answering: “God save them both.” This brought 
to the lawyer a shadow of suspicious doubt. Looking back he 
exclaimed: “TI said bless them.” Jasper passed it off lightly: 
“T said save them. Is there any difference?” 

Now a longer step is to be taken. Crisparkle, eager to 
reconcile Neville Landless and Edwin Drood, calls on Jasper 
to concert a plan to bring about a meeting, who, of course, 
welcomes the proposal. He writes to Edwin, then in London, 
who suggests the dinner of Christmas Eve. Resolving to 
finish the matter then as circumstances may indicate, Jasper 
sets about the final preparations. The hour has come for the 
visit to the cathedral crypt, which at his first meeting with 
Durdles he had proposed. There he will do two things: de- 
termine the place for the deed and the disposal of the corpse, 
and experiment with opium-laden liquor on Durdles, whose 
aid he will need (Chap. XII). 

The cathedral offered two possibilities he had often turned 
over in his mind. He might lead his victim drugged with 
opium to the top of the tower, and have him fall over. He, 
therefore, climbs the tower with Durdles, already under the 
influence of the drug, whose tendency to walk off into space 
commends the plan. The other would be to kill him in the 
crypt and throw his body into one of the empty tombs. The 
quicklime at Durdle’s gate was what was needed to complete 
this plan. It would destroy the body, block all legal process. 
Suspicion would fall inevitably on Edwin’s notorious enemy, 
Neville Landless. Thus we come to one of the chief questions 
of this investigation, the keys. 

In this is the climax of the visit to the crypt. Overcome 
with opium Durdles falls asleep. He “dreams that something 
touches him, that something falls from his hand, that some- 
thing clinks and gropes about.” At length coming to himself 
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he sees the key of the crypt lying on the pavement. Hence 
obvious conclusions: What touched him was Jasper. What 
dropped from his hand was the key of the crypt—both per- 
fectly right. The key was left on the pavement because 
there was no need to make him take it again. He had carried 
it in his hand because he had just locked with it the door 
from the cathedral level to the crypt. On the journey to the 
tower “Durdles opens the door at the top of the steps with 
the key he has already used, and so emerges to the cathedral 
level.” Lastly it is supposed that Jasper took an impression 
of this key in wax—possibly right. Exclusively so? By no 
means. Let us go back to the first meeting in Sapsea’s parlor 
(Chap. IV). 
II 


““T carry weight, Mr. Jasper,’ said Durdles producing 
two large keys. ‘Feel those.’ ‘Hand me also Mr. Sapsea’s 
[key of monument]’ answered Jasper. ‘Surely this is the 
heaviest of the three.’ ‘You'll find them much of a muchness, 
I expect,” says Durdles. ‘They all belong to monuments. 
They all open Durdles’ work. Durdles keeps the keys of his 
works mostly. Not that they are much used.’” Then, turn- 
ing the conversation into another channel, Jasper idly ex- 
amines the keys, clinks them one by one, Durdles remonstrat- 
ing: “You can’t make a pitch-pipe of them ” To him with 
his crime always in mind it occurs, vaguely at least, that the 
Sapsea key may prove useful. He weighs them in his hand; 
and gives them back “with a friendly, ingenuous face.” 
Durdles returns the two to his pockets. The Sapsea key he 
ties up in his dinner bundle, “without which he never appears 
in public.” Jasper can now pick out this key by its weight, 
and—as a perfect musician—still more surely by its tone. 
Meeting Durdles later in the evening he learns incidentally 
of the six-foot space between Mrs. Sapsea and the wall 
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(Chap. V). Hence the idea of the monument as the place 
to hide the body begins to impose itself. 

Setting out for the crypt Jasper had the bottle of drugged 
liquor; Durdles carried as usual his dinner bundle. Was the 
key still in it? Beginning the ascent of the tower Jasper per- 
suades Durdles to exchange the bundle for the bottle. There 
ts a key. Is it the key? The doubt explains the “gropings”’ 
of Durdles’ dream. Jasper explores his pockets for the other 
keys and again returns them. He applies the test of tone— 
the clinking of the dream—confirms it with the test of weight. 
Yes it is the key. He takes its impression in wax, ties it up 
again in the bundle and restores the others to their respective 
pockets. When Durdles recovers consciousness he opens his 
bundle and reties it, Jasper observing him closely to see 
whether he suspects it has been tampered with. Durdles’ 
question as he perceives himself watched: “‘What do you sus- 
pect me of?” sets the doubt at rest. What a previous acute 
investigator suggested, now seems certain. —The monument is 
to be the place, not the crypt. This is visited daily. The 
slightest indication could lead to discovery and to the imput- 
ing of the deed to him who was known to have visited the 
place only a few days before its commission. We shall see 
later, what the history omits here, that within a day or two 
Jasper visited the opium den. In the worst slums of London 
he had no difficulty in getting the key of the monument made. 

One objects that Durdles got Sapsea’s key somewhere about 
the end of October. “The year was waning” (Chap. II). 
“Sapsea sits before the fire—an early luxury, but pleasant in 
the cool, chill autumn evening” (Chap. IV). “Crisparkle 
breaks with his head the thin morning ice near Cloisterham 
Weir” (Chap. VI). The time when he got it in connection 
with the inscription for Mrs. Sapsea, is fixed beyond question. 
The visit to the crypt came some seven weeks later. “ “This 
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is the first day of the week,’ Mr. Crisparkle observed, ‘and the 
last day of the week is Christmas Eve’” (Chap. XII). Mr. 
Sapsea was very careful of his key. He “took a key from a 
drawer, unlocks an iron safe and takes from it another key” 
(Chap. IV). “The inscription was to be finished as soon as 
possible” (ibid). This, one argues, must have been done and 
the key restored. But Durdles got the key, not for any need 
of the work, but because he wanted it, and because his was 
the stronger character, as his encounters with Sapsea prove. 
“*You had better let me have the key,’ says Durdles. ‘Why 
man, the inscription is not to go inside the monument!’ 
answers Sapsea. ‘Durdles knows where it is to go. No man 
better.’”” And so he got the key to add to his collection: 
“Durdles keeps the keys of his work mostly” (ibid). The 
weaker man, despite his swagger, was not likely to get it back. 

The rest of the story is soon told. Stung to fury at the sight 
of the affectionate parting of Edwin and Rosa, Jasper be- 
comes impervious to all remorse. He spends the day to end 
in murder calmly and in the best of spirits, changing but for 
a moment to a stern expression of face as he loops about his 
arm, while ascending the postern stair to meet his victim, the 
silken scarf, the instrument of the crime. At midnight Land- 
less and Edwin go out to view the river lashed by the storm. 
On Edwin’s return Jasper meets him with a goblet of mulled 
wine heavily drugged, ostensibly against a possible chill. The 
opium takes effect. Edwin, practically unconscious, yields to 
Jasper’s suggestions, who leads him into the Sapsea monu- 
ment and there strangles him. 


Ill 


It might seem that in searching out every significative ex- 
pression we have gone too far. But a mystery requires of its 
very nature that the solution should turn upon facts at first 
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sight merely casual, bringing out their importance and inter- 
relation, and reducing all to a harmonious unity. 

We now come to the evolution of the story. Before taking 
it up we must observe what some have indeed touched, but 
none has, I think, appreciated fully its bearing on our prob- 
lem. While Dickens was revolving in his mind the first con- 
cept of his plot, Wilkie Collins, his intimate friend and occa- 
sional collaborator, was bringing out his great opium novel, 
“The Moonstone.” Dickens received it with an enthusiasm 
justifying the assumption that from it came the inspiration to 
make “Edwin Drood” his opium tale. Such being the case 
he would obviously avoid all imitation by taking his own line. 
Hence, while in the “Moonstone” opium is confined to the 
climax, it pervades the whole of “Edwin Drood,” from the 
realistic opening chapter, to continue in it to the end. Collins 
makes his story turn on the theory that when one under opium 
has done unconsciously something very striking, he will, if 
put under exactly similar circumstances and given an equal 
dose of the drug, repeat the action down to the least detail. 
Dickens, who lost no opportunity of getting firsthand infor- 
mation, took what seems the more probable view, that one 
will in his opium dreams go over and over again a crime he 
is planning or has achieved; that he will in his incoherent 
speech give indications of it; that he will respond to deft 
suggestion and reveal more and more; that he will imagine 
himself in circumstances suggested by another and act accord- 
ing to directions so received. 

Grewgious, the lawyer and Rosa’s guardian, directed the 
investigation and the solving of the mystery. The suspicion 
which crossed his mind when Jasper changed “God bless 
them” to “God save them,” rushed in again as the wretch 
collapsed on learning how useless had been his crime. Thus 
he was persuaded of Jasper’s guilt; and persuasion became 
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certainty when Rosa fled to him with her tale of persecution. 
Bazzard, whom he had sent down to Cloisterham to pick up 
what he could, had already made the acquaintance of Dur- 
dles, Deputy and Sapsea. He was now to meet one of the 
chief agents in the discovery, the opium woman. 

She had visited Cloisterham before. Though for obvious 
reasons the fact was not narrated in its place, Jasper had been 
in London between the visit to the crypt and the day of the 
murder. “I'll not miss ye twice. I lost ye last where that 
omnibus you got into plied between the station and the place” 
(Chap. XXIII). This corresponds with her words to Edwin 
on that fatal evening: “I came here looking for a needle in a 
haystack and I ain’t found it” (Chap. XIV). Having settled 
finally the process of carrying out his design, Jasper, while 
under opium in her den, had revealed it, even to the victim’s 
name; and she had followed him in vain to frustrate it. Some 
six months later Jasper visits her again. Guided by experi- 
ence she so prepares the drug as to allow a longer time for 
him to talk: “Practice makes perfect. I may have learned 
the secret how to make you talk” (Chap. XXIII). He re- 
veals that the murder so often talked about had been accom- 
plished. She tracks him to his hotel; finds out when he will 
leave; goes before him to Cloisterham; meets the omnibus in 
the High Street; follows him to the gateway where she loses 
sight of him as he passes to his rooms, but comes upon Datch- 
ery sitting designedly (Chap. XVIII) at his open door. 
From him she learns Jasper’s name and profession, telling 
casually of her meeting with Edwin; how she asked his name, 
which he told her; and whether he had a sweetheart, which 
he denied; and that she was going to the Travellers’ Two- 
penny. He looks up Deputy who tells him her trade and 
promise to find out where she lives. As the matter was thus 
coming to a head, the author’s work was stopped by death. 
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IV 


A difficulty in the actual commission occurs. Where did 
Jasper get the quicklime; how did he transport it to the Sap- 
sea monument without leaving a trace to betray him? That 
he got it from Durdles is certain. Those who make the crypt 
the place of the murder suppose that Durdles kept a supply 
there—a gratuitous supposition, and useless since the crypt 
was not the place. Durdles furnished the lime, but not from 
the heap at the gate. This, if still there after at least a week 
of winter weather, would be hot, hard to handle, partially 
slaked, and, therefore, not to Jasper’s purpose which called for 
absolutely unslaked lime. What there is no reason to sup- 
pose in the crypt, was naturally to be looked for in the mason’s 
yard, a supply of quicklime. It would come from the kiln in 
barrels against moisture, and a barrel could be transported 
without leaving any droppings of telltale whitewash. 

Leaving the corpse in the monument, Jasper with his 
drugged liquor betakes himself to Durdles, who was about 
recovering from having done “what was correct by the sea- 
son” (Chap. XII). Giving a dose out of the bottle, he tells 
him of the damage the cathedral has suffered from the storm. 
As Durdles grows more and more confused he bids him get 
a barrel of lime in his barrow and come to work. Durdles 
obeys. Jasper leads him past the monument where he pauses 
for him to take another dose. While this is being done, Jasper 
takes the lime from the barrow and urges him on to the cathe- 
dral. There Durdles stumbles into the crypt, “where he 
habitually slept off his liquor” (Chap. IV). Jasper breaks 
open the lime; spreads a layer over the floor of the recess 
destined for Mr. Sapsea; on it he puts the corpse which he 
covers with the rest of the lime. He then locks the door be- 
hind him and goes home resolving to miss no opportunity of 
telling judiciously and jocosely how Durdles, “after giving 
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Christmas Eve the right welcome, would hear ghosts” 
(Chap. XII). 

Recovering consciousness Durdles wonders at finding him- 
self in the crypt. On going out he finds a number of work- 
nren about, whom he leads to inspect the roof, as if he were 
there for that purpose. Reflecting afterwards, he recalls 
faintly Jasper’s coming, the getting the lime and the setting 
out for the cathedral. What followed remains a blank. He 
appeals to Jasper, who suggests delusions, reminding him of 
the ghost voices of the preceding Christmas Eve (Chap. 
XII), and telling him in his own words that “he was picked 
out” for strange visitations on occasions of extraordinary cele- 
bration. To this Durdles’ superstition inclines. Neverthe- 
less, the disappearance of the quicklime is a certain fact and 
inexplicable. He consults Datchery who with unsophisticated 
liquor has been cultivating his friendship (Chap. XVIII). 
To him Datchery says it is mysterious: to himself, that in its 
explanation lies the solution of the mystery of Edwin Drood. 

The opium woman is, through Deputy, found in London. 
Grewgious makes it worth her while to tell all she knows, and 
to lead Jasper on to further self-revelation in his visits to her 
den. As Jasper is for some reason spying on Landless (Chap. 
XVII; XXI), and as Datchery was on the watch in Cloister- 
ham, it could be known when such visit would occur. It has, 
therefore, been cleverly suggested that Tartar’s part was to 
hear, disguised as a fore-mast sailor, what he should say. 
Thus they learned that the body had been buried in quick- 
lime. The facts of Jasper’s visit to the crypt and that Durdles 
found himself and his barrow there, leads Datchery to ex- 
plore that place in vain. 

What about Sapsea who was certainly to be a leading per- 
son in the dénotement? Induced by vanity to ape the Dean’s 
dignified demeanor, and to inflate his own importance in 
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pompous speech, he, mayor of a city outraged in its ecclesias- 
tical purity, may well have grown daily Jasper’s warmer 
partizan; of Landless a more rabid persecutor. ‘This ten- 
dency, perceived and flattered in his first interview (Chap. 
XVIII), Datchery would encourage to conceal his real mis- 
sion. I fancy, that one day, when in Jasper’s and Datchery’s 
company he was dilating before the Dean and other digni- 
taries on the sad lack of “immoral” certainty which alone had 
saved Landless from the gallows, Crisparkle took him up, as 
he had the loud-mouthed Honeythunder. This brought on a 
violent dispute ending in a fit which terminated Sapsea’s 
career. 

Thus would be brought about the opening of the monu- 
ment. Durdles comes to prepare the place reserved for Sap- 
sea but occupied with Edwin Drood’s remains. In passing 
he strikes the wall mechanically with his hammer. The six- 
foot space which he had cleared from the rubbish left by 
workmen is again filled up! This recalls in a vague way 
something of the pause with Jasper at the monument and 
that there he lost the lime. He goes to Datchery who sees 
more clearly than he that they have found the hidden tomb 
of Edwin Drood. He tells Durdles to leave things untouched 
till the next day; calls down Grewgious, who brings Tartar 
and, perhaps Landless. He bids Crisparkle be present. Jasper 
sees that something must happen; but trusting to the impos- 
sibility of any recognition of the remains, resolves to attend 
also. Durdles unlocks the door. There is the gruesome 
mouldering heap. All crowd the entrance as Durdles moves 
it with his shovel. Human remains, no doubt. But whose? 
Jasper smiles, there is no possibility of identification. Sud- 
denly Grewgious says calmly: “Give me that ring.” As it is 
taken from the mass of corruption Jasper rushes to his rooms, 
of which some guard the entrance, while others run to call the 
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police. When these arrive Jasper has hanged himself with 
the very scarf, torn to strips, with which he strangled Edwin. 


V 


A word must be said about the illustrated cover of the 
monthly numbers, since from one of its pictures—a man with 
a lantern in a vault, terrified at another appearing unexpect- 
edly—an argument is drawn for the return of Edwin Drood. 
It has, however, been very appositely remarked that the 
author of a mystery story is not going to give his secret away 
in pictures coming out with the very first number. These 
must be symbolical, not historical; and that they are such 
here, a very brief consideration will show. In the lower left- 
hand corner is an old woman preparing a smoke. In the cor- 
responding righthand corner is a man taking a smoke. Some 
think him a Chinaman—anyhow he is sitting comfortably in 
an armchair which is not the Chinese way of smoking, nor 
Jasper’s in the den, though he probably may have used it 
sometimes for a little one in his rooms. Fumes rise from the 
old woman involving a young man kissing a lady’s hand—she 
seems undecided as to liking it or not—and a wall with a 
placard—“Lost!”’ Similar fumes from the armchair end in 
three men climbing a spiral stair. They are no more than 
pipe dreams, sufficiently generic to symbolize the story; not 
specific enough to reveal anything. That this is really their 
character appears from the principal picture at the top of the 
page—a procession of clergymen leaving the cathedral choir 
on the right; a young couple arm in arm walking down the 
nave on the left, and one of the surpliced gentlemen regard- 
ing them with unfriendly eyes. To have historical value it 
must represent an event before Edwin’s disappearance, which, 
therefore, should be recorded in the extant work of the author. 
Yet nothing of the sort is to be found. Indeed, Edwin and 
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Rosa were thoroughly Dickensian in this, that they were quite 
free from the churchgoing habit. They once heard the music 
through the windows. But on Edwin’s distinguishing Jas- 
per’s voice, Rosa, for very good reasons of her own, cried out: 
‘Take me back at once, please! Let us get away!” (Chap. 
III.) This being symbolical, its companion piece at the bot- 
tom of the page—the apparition—must be the same. What 
it symbolizes is not clear, possibly pipe dreams after the 
crime. One thing is certain; the apparition is a ghost—white 
and clear in theatrical limelight, while everything else is dark 
and in the shade. From it an argument in favor of Edwin’s 
survival is impossible. 

Grewgious gives the ring recovered in the monument to 
Tartar with the same instructions he had used towards Edwin, 
but with happier results. What about Landless? There 
seems to be no place for him in the future. Hence some think 
that in the final scene he was killed in a quarrel with Jasper. 
This would be, if not inartistic, quite un-Dickensian. My 
opinion is that he fell into a decline of which the symptoms 
have already appeared—“I wish your eyes were not quite so 
large and not quite so bright”—(Chap. XVII) ; living long 
enough to rejoice in his vindication and to join his sister’s 
hand in that of his dearest and best friend, Crisparkle. 


VI 


One last point remains: How was the solution to be com- 
municated to the reader? Some hold that Dickens intended 
Jasper to write a full confession in the condemned cell. This 
would call for an ending different from ours. Anyhow, we 
hold that, had such been his intention, he would have changed 
his mind as the story developed. The written confession is 
hard to handle; and Wilkie Collins had used it in “The 
Woman in White” with an art difficult to equal. Consider- 
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ing how in the evolution of the plot the threads would have 
been so spun out by Datchery, Durdles, the opium woman 
and Tartar, that but a word or two would be needed to clear 
up the whole mystery, we have reached another theory we 
take to be more psychological. Jasper was inclined to be a 
diarist. We read with what deliberate malice he used the 
diary to concentrate suspicion on Landless. He was alone in 
the gatehouse. Loneliness would lead him to follow his in- 
clination and at the same time guarantee him against detec- 
tion. The ever-present thought would demand expression. 
The opium habit would impel him to yield. The secret diary 
is found to do for him what he had planned against Landless. 
A few selections complete the story. 





Why Men First Believed 
in Christ 


O. R. VASSALL-PHILLIPS, C. SS. R. 


of millions of men and women in Christ stands out con- 


|: the midst of prevailing confusion of thought the belief 
spicuously and demands explanation. 


I 
There is nothing with which it may fairly be paralleled. 


The ancient religions of the East are philosophies rather than 
religions in the strict sense of the word. They call themselves 
Theosophies, claiming to tell of “Wisdom” which is “divine” ; 
but for the most part—if not quite universally—they are 
frankly pantheistic in conception. They would initiate us 
into mysteries; but make no profession to deliver any revela- 
tion from above which may be assimilated by the ignorant or 
the dweller in the market place. 

Essentially esoteric, their message is to the adept, and, 
avowedly, to the adept only. 

Mahometanism, on the contrary, is a true religion. As such, 
it does set out to direct all those who will give ear to its call 
to the worship of the One Living God, Self-existing, by whom 
all things are made. It would lead men to God and bind them 
to his service. This is its supreme strength. It avers that 
Mahomet is God’s Prophet. But who is there with any sense 
of proportion in his composition that will compare the 
allegiance paid by Mahometans to the founder of their 
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religion with the adoration rendered by Christians to their 
Lord? Mahomet is proclaimed to be one of a company of 
several Prophets, though the greatest of the list; whilst Christ 
is believed to be God. Having become the Son of Man, since 
alone of the sons of men He is also the Everlasting Son of 
God, He alone possesses authority over all born of women, 
unquestioned and unquestionable by those who believe in His 
Name. Nothing short of this is the tremendous asseveration 
of Christianity. | 

To the Mahometan, Moses and Mahomet are both creatures 
of the Most High; to the Christian, Christ is the Creator. 
“For this Man was counted worthy of greater glory than 
Moses, by so much as He that built the house hath greater 
honor than the house. For every house is built by some man, 
but He that created all things, is God. And Moses, indeed, 
was faithful in all his house as a servant, but Christ as the Son 
in His own house—which house are we.” (Heb. iii. 3-6.) 
Such is the Christian Creed, professed from the earliest years 
of Christianity. 

Mahometanism has never desired to furnish a philosophy 
beyond that which may be gleaned from the pages of the 
Koran. In its most flourishing years it preened itself upon 
the burning of libraries. Perhaps this is one of the chief 
reasons why it has never made converts of Europeans or, for 
the matter of that, of Americans. It remains, and, as far as 
can be judged, always must remain exclusively Asiatic and 
African. But Christianity controlled human thought for 
centuries; nor at the present hour does it shrink any more 
than at any period of its past from its confident appeal to the 
minds as well as to the wills of men—men of every degree of 
education and learning, of every continent and of every color. 
Christianity stands or falls solely on the truth of its central 
assertion: Christ is God. 
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II 


It must, then, always remain a thing of supreme importance 
to investigate the means by which the religion of Christ was 
propagated after His Death and the withdrawal of His Per- 
son from the world. How did men come to believe in Christ, 
that is, to believe of Him what had never yet been believed of 
any other man, when first His Church sprang into existence 
and Faith in His Godhead was preached to all who have ears 
to hear? If we know why they first believed we shall also 
know why they believe today. 

Happily we possess two books which answer this question 
once for all. 

The Acts of the Apostles together with the First Epistle 
of St. Paul to the Corinthians suffice to settle the matter 
beyond dispute. Nor is there at the present day any doubt 
left as to their authenticity. No “higher critic” now disputes 
the Pauline authorship of the Epistle to the Corinthians, or 
the Lucan authorship of the Acts. 

St. Luke was the companion of St. Paul, who terms him the 
beloved physician. He belonged to the first generations of 
Greek Christians, and for the most part was an eye-witness of 
the events recorded in the second half of his book; this is 
proved by his use of the word we. Although St. Luke did not 
take part in the earlier events recorded in the Acts, still the 
trustworthiness of the sources from which he drew his histori- 
cal material is not challenged, whether we find it in his Gospel 
or in the continuation of the story in the Acts. Had there 
been any misrepresentation concerning facts which were 
notorious to all the Christians of the time (and, indeed, to all 
Jews and other dwellers in Jerusalem) these books must have 
lost all credit. They would have been immediately contra- 
dicted and repudiated. But it was not so. On the contrary, 
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from the first they were accepted without demur as an accu- 
rate narrative of events. If genuine history is to be found in 
any literature, it is to be found in the writings of St. Luke, 
the friend of St. Paul. 

The first part of the Acts of the Apostles is mainly occupied 
with St. Peter; the second part with St. Paul. 

At its very opening the author begins by declaring that his 
former book had been concerned with “all things which Jesus 
began to do and to teach before He was taken up’—before 
which event He had shown Himself alive to the Apostles 
after His Passion, by many proofs' “for forty days appearing 
to them, and speaking of the Kindom of God [that is, as 
Catholics believe, of the Church which He would set up on 
earth] and eating together with them... .” 

St. Luke was not himself an eye-witness of these “proofs.” 
This is true; but he was a friend of those who witnessed them 
and to their astounding narratives he had listened with careful 
attention. Besides, he is careful to recount how anxious St. 
Peter was to keep together a compact body of these eye-wit- 
nesses of the Resurrection and of the events of the subsequent 
forty days. Before men will believe in a series of supernatural 
marvels they will rightly demand eye-witnesses. Eye-witnesses 
to the Resurrection there were in abundance. 

Before filling up the place of the traitor Judas in the Apos- 
tolic College, St. Peter spoke after this fashion (Acts 
i, 20-22): “Of these men who have companioned with us all 
the time that the Lord Jesus came in and went out amongst us 
beginning with the Baptism of John, until the day wherein 
He was taken up from us; one of these must be made a-witness 
with us to His Resurrection.” 

This was the first object of the election of Matthias: to 


1Texpnoloig “most certain proofs,” translated in A. V. “infallible proofs.” 
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obtain a witness of the Resurrection of Christ, who might be 
associated with the other Apostles in the testimony they were 
giving of that stupendous event, as trustworthy as themselves. 
That he might vouch for the truth of his averments, like them 
all, he rejoiced to die. Neither did these first eye-witnesses 
delay long in bearing their witness, nor was the result long 
to be delayed. It was seen in rapid and enduring conversions 
to the Person of the Risen Christ and to Faith in His Name. 

Soon there came the first Whitsunday and then the first 
Christian sermon delivered by St. Peter, the rest of the 
Apostolic company by his side. This was the burden of his 
speech: “Christ whom you crucified is risen from the dead.” 
He spoke of the Resurrection of Christ, which the Jewish 
Prophets had foreshadowed, and then of the Apostles’ witness 
to that event (ii, 32): “This Jesus hath God raised again, 
whereof we all are witnesses.” Quick in the wake of this 
assertion followed conviction as to its truth (ii, 41): “They 
that received his word were baptized, and there were added 
in that day about three thousand souls.” 

During these very early days of the Christian Church St. 
Peter preached five sermons, the substance of which has been 
preserved for us by St. Luke. In every case it is the same. 

To Jews the Apostle points to the fulfilment of the Messi- 
anic prophecies, granted of old to their fathers, in the suffering 
Son of Man who had been glorified by God. To Gentiles, as 
well as to Jews, he points to the Resurrection of Christ as the 
undeniable fact of which there could be no merely natural 
explanation. Everywhere, as he spoke, credit was given to 
his words and the Church grew in both numbers and influence. 

Shortly after the miracle of Pentecost (the report of which 
had filled even those Jews who had not been present with 
mingled astonishment and annoyance) Peter and John healed 
a lame man at the Gate Beautiful of the Temple. With the 
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question of the evidential force of such a miracle as this, we 
who live all these centuries after the event are not now directly 
concerned; but for our present purpose (which is to investi- 
gate the methods employed by the Apostles in the preaching 
of Christianity) it is important to observe that Peter imme- 
diately takes the opportunity to declare that the Jews had put 
to death “the Author of Life . . . whom God had raised 
from the dead—of which we are witnesses.” 

To put in the forefront of the Apostolic teaching in those 
first days the categorical assertion that Christ was God would 
have been, manifestly, to invite defeat. The first necessary 
object was to prove that He was what He claimed to be. Yet 
it is interesting to observe how, even in those first sermons, 
St. Peter did not shrink from affirming, though without lin- 
gering to dwell upon the fact, that the Crucified was Himself 
the Author of Life. The bare statement was cast as a bomb- 
shell and left to produce its own effect. Then, since he was 
dealing with Jews, he was careful to emphasize the argument 
from Prophecy: “God had accomplished what He had 
announced before by the mouth of all His Prophets, that His 
Christ should suffer.” (See Acts iii, 13, 18.) 


III 


If we turn our attention to the discourse of St. Peter in the 
house of Cornelius the Centurion, we shall find that his host 
had been a pagan, but was already converted to belief in one 
God and to the Jewish code of morals. Here the Apostle 
found a little assembly of the friends of Cornelius gathered 
to listen to him; so he recounted to them the outlines of what 
we are now accustomed to call the Gospel story, beginning 
with its introduction by the preaching of Christ’s forerunner 
in the desert, describing our Lord’s public ministry which all 
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the first Apostles had witnessed, going on to his death at the 
hands of the Jews and the culminating fact of his Resurrec- 
tion, of which they were told that it had been seen not by all 
the people, but by witnesses chosen long before by God, by us, 
who had eaten and drunk with Him after His Resurrection 
from the dead. (See Acts x, 34-43.) The statement that the 
Lord had chosen the Apostles to preach to the people, and 
especially to declare that Christ had been appointed by God 
“to be the judge of the living and of the dead,” showed that 
the appeal had been made to an ulterior authority that was 
not of this earth. Then followed a short reference to “all the 
prophets” and an assertion of the forgiveness of sins “through 
the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

St. Luke, after having dealt with the incident of Ananias 
and Sapphira, proceeds (Acts v, 12-16): 

By the hands of the Apostles were many signs and wonders wrought among 
the people . . . . insomuch that they brought forth the sick into the streets, 
and laid them on beds and couches that when Peter came his shadow, at 
the least, might overshadow any of them, and they might be delivered from 


their infirmities—and there came also a. . . multitude out of the neighbor- 
ing cities bringing sick persons and such as were troubled with unclean 


spirits, who were all healed. 


At least this demonstrates the rapid spread of the Christian 
Faith. 

Inevitably the High Priest and his friends were “filled 
with envy” at these extraordinary occurrences; so they laid 
hands on the Apostles and cast them into the common jail. 

The holy Apostles were miraculously delivered from prison 
—so runs the narrative, as stating a fact of common knowl- 
edge. Without delay they made their way to the Temple, 
where they preached the “words of life.” Once again brought 
before the Council and interrogated by the High Priest as 
to how they had dared, after having been so strictly forbidden 
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to preach in the Name of Christ, still “to fill Jerusalem” 
with their “doctrine,” Peter and the other Apostles answered 
in the same fashion as on previous occasions, affirming the 
fact of the Resurrection of the Lord “whom God hath 
raised up—and we,” they said once more—it was almost a 
formula on their lips—“are witnesses of these things.” ‘There 
is never any variation. Always we are confronted with the 
same “witness” which could not be contradicted, and with the 
same appeal. The Council would have put them to death had 
it not been for the warning of Gamaliel, at whose feet Saul 
of Tarsus once sat. But no influence could save them from 
the “scourging” (in those days too terrible to permit of 
description) and the futile warning not “to speak at all in the 
Name of Jesus.” . 

Sore and wounded, they took their departure from the 
presence of the Council, rejoicing that they were accounted 
worthy to suffer reproach for our Lord’s most holy Name; 
and every day without intermission they preached the cruci- 
fied and risen Christ, not only in the Temple, but “from 
house to house.” (Acts v, 29-32.) And so, each day, the Faith 
strengthened its hold upon the minds and hearts of men. 

Though in these days of the infant Church St. Peter was 
the most prominent amongst the rest, it must not be imagined 
that the other Apostles remained silent, and gave only a tacit 
consent to the witness of their chief. 

It is true that it is of “Peter” that we read, or of “Peter and 
the Eleven,” or of “Peter and John,” or of “Peter and the 
other Apostles,” or of “Peter and those that were with them.” 
The Apostles acted collectively as a Body or College with St. 
Peter as their Head; but it can hardly be doubted that, even 
in those early days before their dispersion, on occasion, they 
acted individually. So St. Jude urged his readers (Jude 17) : 
“To be mindful of the words which have been spoken before 
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by the Apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ.” We are told that 
after St. Peter’s first sermon many who listened had compunc- 
tion in their hearts and said to Peter and to the rest of the 
Apostles: “What shall we do, men and brethren?” 

It was Peter who answered them: “Do penance and be bap- 
tized every one of you in the Name of the Lord Jesus Christ 
for the forgiveness of your sins; and you shall receive the gift 
of the Holy Ghost,” but he spoke in the name of the others. 
And, though St. Luke gives no record of the fact, we may 
feel sure that not only Peter and John, but also their brothers, 
Andrew and James, and all the rest—especially St. Thomas 
with his separate and individual experiences—were not back- 
ward in proclaiming, wherever their voice could reach, the 
reality of that great event upon the truth of which they had 
staked everything in this life and in the life to come. Of its 
truth they could have no more doubt than of that of their own 
existence—for had not He, their risen Lord, shown Himself 
to them by many “infallible signs?” Had they not associated 
with Him for forty days, eaten and drunk at the same table 
with Him, heard of the secrets of His Kingdom, and listened 
to the “words of life” which fell from His lips? During the 
days of His mortality He had declared that He was not only 
the Way but also the Life—the Living Bread which had come 
down from Heaven and was to return to the Father. Now 
He had died, but had fulfilled His word and had lived once 
more on earth before their eyes and in their very midst. How 
could certainty be made more manifestly certain than by the 
events of which they were all witnesses? 


IV 


When the Apostolic College was reinforced by the great 
convert who declared that he “had been born out of due time,” 
the preaching of Christianity received a new impetus. What, 
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then, was the character of the arguments with which this new- 
comer to their counsels enforced his conviction as to the duty 
of rendering obedience to Christ and on the consequent truth 
of Christianity? 

The fact stands out, like a rock of crystal, that St. Paul, too 
(just as St. Peter and “the old Apostles” before him), based 
all his appeal for belief in what he called his “Gospel” (that 
is, the wonderful “news’’), which for the rest of his life he 
would exhaust himself to spread wherever his voice and pen 
might reach—upon the fulfilment in Christ of the ancient 
Jewish prophecies, and chiefly on the certainty of His 
Resurrection from the dead. 

For Saul of Tarsus his own experience on the road to 
Damascus was enough; he needed no more than the voice 
from Heaven. During the great Forty Days he had never 
gazed on the glorified Wounds of the risen Christ, nor himself 
conversed with Him, nor listened to the words which He 
spoke to those of His disciples who ate and drank in His com- 
pany. But after his own conversion he sought the society of 
the eye-witnesses who had done all these things and made 
himself thoroughly acquainted with their narratives, as we 
should say nowadays, cross-examining them and weighing the 
strength or possibly the weakness of the evidence which they 
offered him. Otherwise his critical mind would never have 
been satisfied as to the reality of their experience, nor would 
he have ventured to make his confident appeal to their 
testimony. 

In the course of a letter to the Christian Church in Corinth, 
where he had preached Christ with marked success ‘and was 
held in very high esteem, St. Paul wrote these remarkable 
words (I Cor. xv, 1-9, 14-15): 

Now I make known to you, brethren, the gospel which I have preached 
to you, which also you have received, and wherein you stand; by which also 
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you are saved, if you hold fast after what manner I preached unto you, 
unless you have believed in vain. For I delivered unto you first of all, which 
I also received: how that Christ died for our sins, according to the Scriptures, 
and that He was buried, and that He rose again the third day, according to 
the Scriptures, and that He was seen by Cephas and after that by the Eleven. 
Then was He seen by more than five hundred brethren at once, of whom 
many remain until this present, and some are fallen asleep. After that, He 
was seen by James, and then by all the Apostles. And last of all, He was 
seen also by me, as by one born out of due time. For I am the least of the 
Apostles, who am not worthy to be called an Apostle, because I persecuted the 
Church of God. . . . If Christ be not risen again, then is our preaching 
vain, and your faith is also vain. Yea, and we are found false witnesses of 


God . . .. that he hath raised up Christ. 


Though then it be true that the evidence which St. Paul 
had accumulated of the appearances of our Lord upon the 
earth after His Death had been derived by him from others, 


still it was of such a nature that he did not hesitate to associate 
himself with these actual “witnesses” to the work which God 
had accomplished in the Resurrection of Christ. 

If we examine in some detail the evidence which he proffers 
in this passage, we shall recognize how strong it was and is. 
As a preliminary, we find the usual appeal to the force of the 
Messianic prophecies, familiar to the Jews, which had fore- 
told not merely the Crucifixion, but also the Resurrection of 
the Messias from the dead. Here we have an appeal to His 
own people that they should look to the Rock from which 
they had been hewn and to the Covenant committed to their 
fathers which they so strangely misinterpreted. According 
to their own Scriptures, the Messiah who was to redeem Israel 
was not only to “die for their sins,” but also to rise again on 
the third day. As always, we find the climax in the fact of 
the Resurrection. Lastly the Apostle makes his appeal to all 
—to Greeks to whom the old Hebrew prophecies meant 
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nothing any more than 2hey do to the pagan world today, as 
well as to Jews to whom they meant so much. 

St. Paul summons five eye-witnesses, or sets of eye-witnesses, 
out of the large number whom he had at his disposal. 

(a) “He was seen by Cephas.” 

This is interesting. Clearly it refers not to the various occa- 
sions when our Lord was seen by St. Peter together with 
others, but to a separate vision granted to him alone. Of this 
there is no record in the Gospels. It seems to be suggested 
when the “young man” in the abandoned Tomb says to the 
holy women: “Go tell His disciples and Peter” (Mark xvi, 7), 
and more clearly when “the Eleven and those that were with 
them” declared to the two disciples on their return from 
Emmaus: “The Lord is risen, indeed, and hath appeared to 
Simon.” But had it not been for the statement of St. Paul, 
who probably derived his knowledge from the lips of St. Peter 
himself (cf. Gal. i, 18), we never could have known that the 
risen Lord was seen first by Cephas and after that: 

(b) By the Eleven. 

It is not certain whether we have here a reference: 

(i) to the apparition to the Eleven when Thomas was 
absent (John xx, 19). “The Eleven” may be an expression 
for the Apostolic College as a whole after the defection of 
Judas, notwithstanding the absence of one of its members; or 

(ii) to the apparition to “the Eleven and those that were 
with them” (Luke xxiv, 36) when our Lord formerly 
appointed them to be the eye-witnesses of these things; or, 
possibly, 

(iii) to yet another apparition of which no record.has been 
preserved in the Gospels. 

(c) By five hundred brethren at once. 

This is the only extant reference we possess to an extraordi- 
narily important apparition of the risen Christ. Evidently, 
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St. Paul felt no hesitation about appealing to it. We may, 
therefore, safely conclude that the facts were notorious. Many 
of these five hundred, so St. Paul wrote quite confidently, 
“remain up to this present.” We are reminded of the state- 
ment of Quadratus, Bishop of Athens, at the beginning of the 
second century that in his day there were many persons still 
living who had conversed with those whom our Lord Jesus 
Christ had miraculously cured or raised from the dead. 

(d) “After that he was seen by James.” 

Once again this is the only knowledge we possess of a sepa- 
rate vision to St. James. It seems likely that St. Paul had 
heard of it directly from St. James himself, the brother of our 
Lord—otherwise he would hardly have referred to it as a 
certain fact with evidential value. In any case, clearly he was 
quite sure about it. 

(e) “And then by all the Apostles.” 

It is probable that this refers not to any of the visions 
granted to the Apostles collectively, but rather to the many 
various visions which, as we read in the Gospel, were made to 
different disciples at different times and places—so that the 
words “and then by all the Apostles” were abundantly veri- 
fied. Of these only a few have been expressly recorded. The 
Evangelists had already made their selection as St. Paul now 
made his. It shows the great wealth of material at his dis- 
posal, that of the five instances to which he makes his appeal, 
only one—that to the Eleven, and not even that certainly—is 
to be found in the Gospel narratives. It is remarkable that 
St. Paul passes over the vision to St. Thomas, of which he 
could hardly have been unaware; and that he does not men- 
tion the appearance to St. Mary Magdalen and the striking 
conversation with her, or the narratives of the other holy 
women. Possibly, with his Oriental feelings on the subject, 
he did not care to appeal in proof of an extraordinary occur- 
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rence to “tales of women,” however well-founded he himself 
knew them to be. 

Evidently he was confident, when writing to the Corinthi- 
ans, that he was bringing forward more than sufficient evidence 
to serve his purpose—to strengthen and confirm their faith. 
Such evidence could not be disputed either as to its existence, 
or as to its accuracy and credibility. There could be no 
explaining it away with any plausibility. Those who were 
determined to reject it, then as now, could only do so by refus- 
ing to gauge its full significance. All that they could reply 
was: Transeat. In those early days of Christianity its enemies 
were free either to persecute or to ignore; nowadays, though 
ordinarily unable to persecute, they can always either ignore 
or smile the cynical smile of superiority. But now, as then, 
the evidence remains unshaken. “These things,” said Paul 
to Festus, “were not done in a corner.” “These things” were 
the Death and, above all, the Resurrection of Christ prophe- 
sied by Prophets of old, which now had been accomplished 
in the midst of Israel. 

(f) Lastly, the Apostle bears his own testimony to the 
opening of the heavens which he himself had witnessed, and 
to the Heavenly voice which had then broken upon his ears. 
What he had seen and heard on his road to Damascus—the 
most momentous journey in history—had sufficed for his own 
mental and spiritual satisfaction and contentment. At least, 
it was the cause—for a brief period, the only cause—of the 
greatest conversion in the long story of the victories of the 
Faith. 


V 


And so the Apostles—Peter and Paul and “the rest’”—were 
convinced that they possessed from various sources over- 
whelming evidence for the reality of the Resurrection of 
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Christ, as also for the fact of His lingering upon the earth 
after His Resurrection for forty eventful days, and for His 
continued life in His glorified humanity at the right hand of 
the Father where He had made Himself visible to Stephen, 
His first martyr, and to Saul, the erstwhile persecutor. It was 
this conviction which led them to despise torments, shame and 
death, that they might devote all their efforts to one supreme 
cause—the cause of Christ and the spread of Christianity. 
Conspicuously, it was the motive force of him who, though he 
called himself “the least of the Apostles,” yet adds that by the 
grace of God he “labored more abundantly than them all.” 

We shall see this energy in full vigor if we return to the 
Book of Acts. During the Great War numbers of British 
soldiers had pointed out to them the road by which St. Paul 
once passed into the city now known as Salonica. He was on 
his way to Athens. One wonders how many of those soldiers 
were at the same time reminded by their mentors that the 
Apostle of the Gentiles entered the old town for one purpose 
only—to preach—to preach Christ crucified but risen. This 
was his sole reason for delay on his journey. Immediately on 
his arrival, he sought out the Jewish synagogues, for there 
was a colony of Jews already established in the place—its 
name, of course, was then Thessalonica—and there taught 
from the Prophets venerated by Israel that “Christ was to 
suffer and rise from the dead.” 

From Thessalonica St. Paul proceeded to Bercea, where he 
preached “the word of God” in another synagogue of the 
Jews, so that “many of them believed and also of honorable 
women, who were Gentiles and of men not a few” (Acts 
xvii, 3-14). 

When the Apostle at last reached Athens he began his work 
by “disputing with the Jews and men fearing God”—that is, 
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with the Greeks who frequented the synagogues of the Dias- 
pora, having been converted to belief in One God and in the 
moral code of the Hebrews. From the synagogues he betook 
himself to the agora or market-place, where he met philoso- 
phers, both Epicureans and Stoics. To them also he preached 
“Jesus and the Resurrection.” (See Acts xvii, 21-31.) 

The Athenians conducted him to the Areopagus, where he 
delivered a great oration, declaring that God, “not taking into 
account these times of ignorance” now made known impend- 
ing judgment to be administered by “the man whom he had 
chosen and accredited before us raising him from the dead.” 
The proof he alleges is always the same—the Resurrection of 
Christ. 

At Antioch in Pisidia, the Apostle had already addressed 
not Greek philosophers, but Jews and Gentile proselytes. To 
this audience he had, according to his wont when speaking to 
those familiar with the Hebrew Scriptures, made his appeal 
in the first place to the providential history of the Jewish 
people, and to “the oracles of the Prophets” which “rulers 
and the people” of the Jews had disregarded, “only to fulfil 
them by their judgment” when they crucified the Messias. But 
God hath raised Him up from the dead, and during many 
consecutive days He hath shown Himself to those who had 
come up with Him from Galilee to Jerusalem, and who are 
now the witnesses before the people.” (Cf. Acts xiii, 21-31.) 

From the fact of the Resurrection of Christ, St. Paul argued 
not only to the truth of Christianity, but also to the fact of our 
resurrection, too. He is “the first fruits of them that sleep.” 
Well might he who in his own words had “not been incredu- 
lous to the Heavenly vision” say to King Agrippa: “Why 
should it be thought a thing incredible that God should raise 
the dead?” (Acts xxvi, 8, 11.) 
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VI 


After this fashion there shone upon the world the vision of 
peace and reconciliation which is the vision of the risen 
Christ. In the strength of this Faith Christianity first 
appeared as an organized religion, took root in the midst of 
men, and in the days of the holy Apostles Peter and Paul 
spread its fibers throughout the Greco-Roman world—ulti- 
mately to make its way to every quarter of the habitable 
globe, always based, if we are to come to external “proofs” of 
its truth, upon belief in the Resurrection of its Lord from the 
dead, as upon its first and ultimate security. 

The Jews treasured the belief that the Christ was to come 
of the Royal House of David. Therefore, to the Jews there 
was also an appeal to prophecy. He had been foretold by 
all the Prophets of Israel. There was as well, on occasion, 
reference to the wonderful miracles which Christ had per- 
formed in the very teeth of His enemies, so that they were 
utterly confounded and put to shame. But to every assem- 
blage, whether Jew or Gentile, the appeal was finally to 
Christ’s Resurrection—to the reality of which there was a 
very cloud of eye-witnesses. 

“Christ is risen, Alleluia” became the Christian cry, the 
Christian watchword, the Christian evidence which is invin- 
cible. Such it will remain to the end of time, triumphant, 
unanswerable, against which the gates of Hell are doomed to 
rage in utter impotence. In consequence of the Resurrection 
of Christ our Lord, the hearts of Christians go up with utter- 
most security to the everlasting Son of God made Man, our 
Brother, who once was born in lowly Bethlehem, who once 
toiled in Joseph’s workshop, who taught from Peter’s fishing 
boat, who died upon the Cross, who now is living in the Glory 
of the Father. 
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This Faith of Christendom and of Christians is built upon 
a Rock—the impregnable Rock of the Resurrection of Christ 
the Son of Man, the Virgin Mary’s Son. He is true man 
and He is risen from the dead. 

The emergence of this Rock in the very center of the 
engulfing waters of despair is no hallucination, or mirage 
deceiving the eyes. Hallucination—the hallucination some- 
times ascribed to the Apostles—is inconceivable, where there 
is question of eating and drinking with one’s friends and 
giving promises, commissions and the like in conversations 
which were treasured in the memories of those who took part 
in them and subsequently written down with pen and ink, in 
a record the substantial accuracy of which has never been 
challenged. 

Nor was there deception. To suppose anything of the kind 
would be hopelessly false psychology; moreover, it would 
contradict the history of mankind. For never has deception 
on such a scale achieved its purpose. Had the Apostles wished 
to perpetrate a fraud, what conceivable motive could have 
influenced them? Men are not accustomed to submit them- 
selves to scourgings and to “common prisons” and to every 
kind of ignominy and cruelest forms of death, in order that, 
without any gain whatever accruing to themselves, they may 
palm off on humanity a wicked and gigantic deception; but 
if they had set out upon this mad enterprise nothing can well 
be more certain than that they would have been found out, 
detected, exposed—a fate which sooner or later overtakes 
every gang of swindlers. 

No one will seriously maintain that the Apostles were 
credulous fools; nor were they charlatans and impostors. The 
only alternative is that they spoke of what they had seen and 
heard—that they spoke the truth. Their work persists, and 
in its persistence as well as in its beginning, it testifies to the 
credibility of the witness which they bore, 
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The wisdom of Gamaliel is generally recognized in conse- 
quence of one piece of advice which he gave in a critical 
moment. “Leave them alone,” he said. “If their work it not 
from God, it will fall to pieces and disappear.” He might 
have added: “if, indeed, it be from God it will revolutionize 
the world.” 

No one will deny that, explain it as you may, the work of 
the Apostles has in fact revolutionized the world. The conclu- 
sion should not be hard to draw. 

The fact that the books which tell us the grounds on which 
the Apostles induced men to believe in Christ are held by 
Christians to have been inspired by God in no way militates 
against the historicity of their contents. Prescinding from 
their inspiration, we are free to quote the authors of these 
books in their capacity of historians, just as we may quote 
Herodotus, the Father of History, or any historian who has 
written since pen was put to paper to chronicle the affairs of 
men. We know that the first Christians believed in the testi- 
mony of Peter and Paul when they listened to the evidence 
which they brought forward. They knew that their faith was 
in accordance with their reason. Nor is reasonable proof 
wanting to us too, if we only will look and search dispassion- 
ately whether these things in fact be so. Before our eyes we 
shall see that lasting fruit of the Apostolic preaching in the 
beginning, which is Christianity today. Whilst the result of 
that preaching of the Resurrection persists, the burden of 
proof lies upon those who deny the supernatural origin of the 
Christian religion which, mainly through the Divine fact of 
the risen Christ, the Apostles proved to have come from God. 

Every hypothesis which has been elaborated, in order to ac- 
count for the preaching of the Resurrection of Christ so short- 
ly after His Death, whilst denying its historical truth, has, 
when examined with ordinary care disappeared like a bubble 
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which is pricked or a sore which is successfully lanced. This 
can be denied by none. Not one of these various hypotheses 
has remained in being fifty years after its birth. 

There remains the monumental fact, expressed publicly by 
each recurring Easter, taken for granted at least verbally, al- 
most against its will, by a society which in large measure has 
fallen away from Christ for this reason that it has ceased to 
reflect upon Christ and His claims upon our minds and hearts 
—none the less real because tacitly put on one side—the sem- 
piternal Truth expressed for close on two thousand years by 
still-living words: “Christ has risen, indeed, and has appeared 
unto Peter.” 





Rediscovering a Prophet 


WILLIAM H. MCCLELLAN, S.J. 


a commonplace that the Book of Isaiah’ cannot be due 

to a single author. But their common demand of at 
least two sources for its last twenty-seven chapters in particu- 
lar is now energetically challenged. Twenty-nine chapters— 
namely 34, 35 and 40-66 inclusive—have been exhibited as a 
complete and originally continuous collection. They are 
attributed to a nameless seer even greater than Isaiah himself. 
The earlier half of the extant book has received no fresh 
attention, but this unexpected reassembly of its last two-fifths 
is novelty enough. It marks the reaction of an American 
critic, Professor Torrey, of Yale, against what had promised 
to be an endless process of partition.’ 

His study of the question is well ordered. In the first of 
three divisions we have twelve introductory essays, criticizing 
current liberal exegesis of the “Second Isaiah,” stating in posi- 
tive form the chief exegetical and historical reasons for dis- 
senting therefrom, and discussing the metrical form and 
literary characteristics of the chapters to be studied as a re- 
united whole. A second division presents the complete text 
of these twenty-nine chapters in an apt and graceful metrical 
version. The last division explains this version by a commen- 
tary in full detail. 


T O liberal critics of the Old Testament it has long been 


1The conventional Protestant form of proper names is borrowed here in keeping 
with the literature under discussion. 

2The Second Isaiah: a New Interpretation. By Charles Cutler Torrey, Professor 
of Semitic Languages in Yale University. New York: Scribners, 1928. Pp. xii, 477. 
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Two prominent qualities of this thorough and stimulating 
study were quite to be expected. One is a standard of erudi- 
tion on its author’s part to which testimony here seems almost 
an impertinence. The other is the total absence of anything 
like a Christian view of the origin, purpose, meaning, or value 
of this or any other specimen of Hebrew prophecy. Biblical 
students possessing an older and a richer science of exegesis 
must here make constant allowance for the limitations of a 
skeptical naturalism which can employ scientific equipment 
only within the purview of a destitute philosophy. In the 
present case, as usual, the consequent impoverished conception 
of prophecy is rather taken for granted than announced, 
though it reveals its control of the whole approach in occa- 
sional obiter dicta such as this (pp. 22-23) : 


According to the ancient and wide-spread view, prevalent also in modern 
times, the Hebrew prophets foretold coming events. By virtue of the divine 


gift, each of the Major and Minor Prophets made his definite prediction of 
this or that portion of future history. Little by little, the recognition of this 
superhuman clairvoyance in Hebrew prophecy has disappeared from modern 
scholarly treatises. 


That is to say, when one’s world of scholarship is confined to 
the limits of a recent group influential chiefly in Germany and 
England. But in spite of ample liberty, equipment, and time, 
this type of scholarship has proved no title to exclusive recog- 
nition. On the contrary, so long as it persists in mistaking a 
rigid naturalism for impartiality and independence of judg- 
ment, so long must its explanations of Old Testament phe- 
nomena continue to be futile and transient at the best. 

In this respect the present study of Isaiah is thoroughly 
conventional. For instance, it is well enough known that many 
of the Hebrew prophecies are poetic in diction and structure; 
but when a whole chapter is written to convey the impression 
that “prophet” and “poet” are virtually synonymous terms, its 
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writer goes well beyond the warrant of facts without going yet 
far enough to lend the needed prop to an infirm account of 
prophetical inspiration. And as to “superhuman clairvoy- 
ance,” it is one thing to concede (as everyone does) that the 
conscious and definite prediction of certain future events was 
only one factor in the mission of the Hebrew Prophets, and 
quite another thing to deny its existence or evade its only ade- 
quate explanation. The banalities in which the latter course 
is sure to issue are well exemplified by Torrey’s efforts to 
ace’ :mt for the “Second Isaiah’s” confidence in his own 
predictions (pp. 54-55): 


The prophet saw no immediate promise in the present situation. His confi- 
dence rested on three supports: Yahwe’s omnipotence, the choice of Israel the 
“Servant,” and his own vision of the possibility, through divine help, of 
arousing the Jewish people, and through them all mankind, to a living faith 
and a better life. . . . The ground of his faith in the speedy coming of 
deliverance was in no human fact or condition, but in his own conception of 
the love of God for his people and for the world. To one filled with this 
conviction the very hopelessness (to human eyes) of the present situation could 
give a vivid hope, as the blackest hour of the night foretells the dawn. The 
God of Israel must intervene, and that speedily ; he must act, for his own sake. 


This is only A. B. Davidson’s insipid “moral syllogism” with 
a bit of seasoning from an auspicious context. It ought to be, 
therefore it will be: such is the account of prophetic fore- 
knowledge, and of the intrepid assurance of its utterances. The 
investigator who can accept such explanations as adequate and 
final must possess a faith which at least matches his account of 
the prophet’s own. It is, however, a faith which can dispense 
with one essential principle of all scientific inquiry—that 
every effect demands a proportionate cause. 

If his method is typical of his school, Professor Torrey finds 
reason to differ from some of the latter’s accepted conclusions. 
A brief sketch of its attitude in general is necessary to appre- 
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ciate his own. The earliest division, between a first and a 
second Isaiah, began at Chapter 40, since the subsequent sec- 
tion clearly foretold Cyrus’ remission of the Jewish captives 
in Babylonia; and that the original Isaiah (who cannot have 
died later than 680) could have foreseen either a deportation 
in 586 or the prospect of a restoration about 540, was clearly 
impossible by natural means. This candid position of German 
skeptics was soon endorsed by Anglican liberals, whose osten- 
sible argument, however, was not the impossibility of such 
foreknowledge, but its uselessness to the Prophet’s own 
contemporaries, together with the unparalleled circumstances 
of such a prediction as this one. To their several arguments 
both schools added an appeal to linguistic criteria of diversity. 
Of course, the alleged impossibility of foreknowledge simply 
begged the question; and as for the linguistic traits, their 
exhaustive review by Franz Delitzsch clearly showed their 
evidence of diversity to be inconclusive. The English liberals 
had the only really plausible argument, well stated in the 
words of Driver: “There is no analogy for the case of a 
prophet transported in spirit to a future age, and predicting 
from that standpoint a future remoter still.”” While even this 
argument is not decisive, its appeal to analogy does possess an 
objective force that is wanting to other reasons advanced for 
a plural authorship. 

Meanwhile, the emphasis on internal historical indications 
had led to a still further division of Chapters 40-66. Since 
after 48 their theme seemed to assume a new perspective, a 
third Isaiah was added to the second. The same solvent was 
now being applied with similar results to the first thirty-nine 
chapters. It is impossible here to trace in detail the history 
of the process, even in the hands of leaders such as Cheyne, 


*Isaiah: His Life and Times, p. 186. 
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Duhm, and Marti. Suffice it to recur to Kennett’s analysis,‘ 
and find less than one-sixth of the Book of Isaiah allowed to 
be really his, and the rest collected into four other groups, 
one of which, containing nearly eleven chapters, is ascribed 
to Cyrus’ time (the “Second Isaiah”), while another, com- 
prising more than half the book, ‘may be assigned to the 
second century B. C.” 

This is approximately the present attitude of the radical 
criticism. ‘Torrey’s dissent involves no revision of the whole 
field. His protest is launched against all subdivision of the 
original “Second Isaiah.” He would even begin with Chap- 
ters 34-35 as originally continuous with 40-66 in the present 
order. Rejecting the narrative interlude 36-39 as a later in- 
trusion, he pronounces the other twenty-nine chapters a 
continuous and complete collection of “twenty-seven poems” 
by a single author. In the latter he still acknowledges a 
“second Isaiah,” but no mere herald of a Jewish release from 
Babylonia. This Prophet looked far into the future of a 
Messianic destiny, and the grandeur of that conception invest- 
ed his message with a sublimity of theme and a power of 
expression which mark him as Israel’s greatest seer. 

Contrasted with its own milieu, this is indeed “a new inter- 
pretation,” but it has no mediocre exponent. Some of its argu- 
ments invoke an abundance of material to which justice cannot 
be done here. Others are less substantial. Some judgment of 
their several values may perhaps be attempted after a brief 
sketch of the positive thesis itself. 

In an earlier work Professor Torrey has upheid the opinion 
that the Book of Ezra, most of Nehemiah, and much that the 
Chronicles add to the record of the Kings, are of no historical 
value. All of this (in its extant form) he attributes to “the 


4The Composition of the Book of Isaiah, Schweich Lectures, 1909, pp. 84-85. 
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Chronicler,” a Jew who feared the rivalry of Samaritan claims 
and hoped to extinguish it by investing some Judean genealo- 
gies with a spurious historical authority. Accordingly, Torrey 
discards the terms “exilic” and “post-exilic” as not actually 
warranted by any general interruption in Jewish occupation 
of Palestine. To the same category of later invention he has 
(more recently) relegated the whole exilic setting of Ezekiel. 
True, the court of Jerusalem was deported to Babylonia, and 
the temple and walls destroyed, but the mass of the populace 
is said to have been undisturbed and the national life continu- 
ous under other rulers. Even less does Torrey admit any 
general return of Jewish exiles from Babylonia under Persian 
favor, or any royal decree to rebuild Jerusalem and its temple. 
In his opinion Cyrus and his successors “cared for none of 
these things,” and Jewish history from Nebuchadnezzar to 
Alexander needs a restatement which will omit the exilic 
parenthesis from a continuous narrative. 

Of course, in this case no Persian liberator of Yahweh’s 
captives can really have been the theme of some of the finest 
passages in Hebrew prophecy. No seer of Judah can ever 
have seen in a Cyrus the “shepherd” and the “servant” of 
Israel’s God. Torrey (too readily) concedes to Duhm and 
others that the language of Chapters 40-48 surpasses the merit 
of such a theme, but defends the Prophet against their charge 
of bombast by finding his theme a nobler one. He thought of 
no Cyrus as Israel’s deliverer, no Babylonia as its house of 
bondage. As to the presence of Cyrus’ name in two places, 
and allusions to “Babylonia” and “the Chaldeans” in three 
others, we are assured that all of these are “palpable glosses,” 
whose unknown author had been captured by the Ezra- 
Nehemiah fiction of the Chronicler. By way of textual con- 
firmation, these five proper names are pronounced redundant 
to the poetic meter of their several lines, and therefore evi- 
dently not original. 
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The “Cyro-centric exegesis” thus effaced from 40-48, the way 
is cleared for a freer historical perspective which may unify 
40-66 in the message of a single author. Together with 34-35 
they form a manifest literary unit (and for this, at least, the 
evidence adduced is objective and convincing). But they also 
reflect a single historical situation and an undivided purpose. 
Their author, according to Torrey, was a Palestinian Jew, un- 
known to us by name, writing late in Persian times, say, half 
a century before Alexander. 

His Palestine, thinks Professor Torrey, was fast losing its 
national and religious consciousness. The root of evil was a 
ruinous dispersion of its people throughout the world at large. 
This scattering had not begun in any enforced deportation; it 
was a spontaneous process, active already for some two cen- 
turies past. Its incentive was economic and cultural. An age 
had arisen which led Judea out of its isolation into freer rela- 
tions with the great pagan peoples. Their civilization was 
attractive in itself, and still more in its opportunities for 
material and social advancement. Hence a process of emigra- 
tion had set in and continued unchecked. At the same time 
Jewish solidarity was seriously menaced by the adoption of 
pagan ideals and practices in Palestine itself. This concur- 
rence of ambition and indifferentism, so Torrey believes, had 
by the end of the fourth century begun to threaten Judaism 
with a national eclipse likely to be the more complete and 
final because so gradual and unperceived. 

To one great Prophet, however, Israel was indelibly “the 
Servant of Yahweh,” though blind to its mission. Against the 
advancing disintegration he raised his voice in stern reproof, 
fervent exhortation, confident assurance. His main theme 
Torrey denotes by the formula “The hope of Israel, the people 
chosen of God to save the world.” He argued from the past, 
appealing to the call of Abraham, the promise to his seed, the 
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exodus from Egypt, the Divine guidance through the desert, 
as so many proofs of “an eternal plan.” He exposed the 
present, a Gentile world sunk in the folly of idolatry, an Israel 
blind and deaf to its own source of light and life. He pointed 
to a future realization of the one and original “eternal plan”: 
that Israel should be Yahweh’s light to the Gentiles, His sal- 
vation to the ends of the earth. To that consummation Israel’s 
own insensibility was the one great obstacle. The chosen 
people must return to itself, to its God, to its land of promise, 
that it might be worthy and able to reclaim the nations also. 
Throughout this message, the “Servant of Yahweh” is funda- 
mentally His people as a whole, but par excellence the 
Anointed Leader, the Prophet’s vision resting on the one or 
the other in a manner not always clearly discernible. But the 
task to be achieved was Israel’s liberation from world bond- 
age and its elevation to the office of world healer and guide, 
whether in its collective influence or in the rulership of its 
Messiah, the future consummation of its collective ideal. 

Thus, in brief, Professor Torrey conceives of the Second 
Isaiah and the unity and power of his message. The concep- 
tion is dignified and attractively presented. Taken as a whole, 
one would heartily endorse it as a summary of the ultimate 
scope and spirit of these unrivaled chapters. But the ultimate 
in prophecy is not always foremost. We still hold it to be 
evident that in Chapters 40-48 the Prophet sees the eventual 
triumph both assured and symbolized in a more imminent 
deliverance, and that Torrey has not justified his own aban- 
donment of this historical perspective. 

As for his rejection of Ezra, Nehemiah, Ezekiel, the Baby- 
lonian exile, and the repatriation by Cyrus and his successors, 
from all consideration as matter of history, we frankly cannot 
take it seriously. The current of recent scholarly discussion 
betrays no inclination to revise Jewish history on any such 
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revolutionary scale. Aside from the attitude of most periodi- 
cal literature, it is noteworthy that the late Professor Kent, 
also of the Faculty of Yale, and an ultra-radical critic, devoted 
a chapter of his last and most destructive book’ to “the sources 
and value of Ezra-Nehemiah” which expresses an attitude the 
very opposite of the theory here advanced. Neither the 
Babylonian exile nor Cyrus’ policy of repatriation (extended 
to other aliens as well as Jews) has yet been dismissed to the 
realm of fiction, and it seems safe to predict that Torrey’s 
opinion on this subject will not win a permanent foothold. 

The question of interpolations in the Biblical text is not one 
of possibility or propriety, but of the objective evidence of 
fact. We do not see such evidence in Torrey’s reasons for 
rejecting “Cyrus,” “Babylon” and “the Chaldeans,” nor have 
his most destructive predecessors adopted this expedient. The 
laws of Hebrew metrical structure, so far as determined at all, 
are avowedly elastic, and their application subject to much 
liberty of individual judgment. In the author’s own metrical 
arrangement of these twenty-nine chapters, hardly six consecu- 
tive lines chosen anywhere at random will fail to exhibit a 
word or two which might be excised as superfluous to the 
meter. A rather conspicuous instance of the kind is even 
defended (p. 316). Indeed, Torrey’s version as a whole might 
illustrate the justice of George Adam Smith’s verdict that he 
“cannot follow the Symmetrians’” in basing textual correction 
on, such a norm. 

Even without these local references, it is unnatural to 
exchange Cyrus (in these earlier chapters) for the Messiah, 
or-the Babylonian exile for a voluntary flow of emigration. 
For generations before Nebuchadnezzar the earlier Prophets 
had threatened the national apostasy with the supreme penalty 


5The Growth and Contents of the Old Testament, 1925, pp. 77-82. 
*The Early Poetry of Israel, Schweich Lectures, 1910, p. 20, 
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of foreign subjugation. To substitute for this a voluntary 
withdrawal of private citizens to foreign parts in pursuit of 
personal interest is to deprive this greatest of Prophets of 
anything he can possibly regard as Yahweh’s own infliction 
of chastisement. What, again, can he mean by that bon- 
dage of oppressors from which he predicts a liberation? 
Torrey replies that the emigrant Jews were everywhere a 
subject people. Under comparative civil disabilities, no doubt; 
but were they more “subject” than other aliens in their respec- 
tive territories? If so, why had they for two previous centuries 
continued to prefer this subjection and to seek it? They can 
hardly have regarded this sort of exile as an affliction from 
which only Yahweh’s intervention could redeem them. And 
even if the Prophet so regarded it, what could his message of 
“comfort” mean to them? 

That the exile was a penalty bearing Yahweh’s own sanction 
is repeatedly taught by Jeremiah and Ezekiel. Not less evi- 
dent as a sign of His condonation must be some conspicuous 
announcement that the exile was at an end. Nor was that sign 
withheld. Given a new master of the empire, given a foreign 
policy the exact reverse of the transportation practice of 
Assyria and Babylonia, given any royal permit to the Jews to 
return and resume their national life under authoritative 
recognition, it would need no prophet to recognize the fact of 
Yahweh’s redemption of His people. For such an event, even 
the exultant words of the Second Isaiah were not a whit too 
strong. Not even the summons to “Go forth, flee!” (48:20) 
was inappropriate in calling the chosen people to resume a 
state of isolation from pagan associations. But it certainly falls 
flat as an invitation homeward from a gainful sojourn abroad. 

As to the person of the liberator, the new interpretation 
encounters obstacles of a more positive nature. In the 
Prophet’s development of his “Servant” doctrine, we agree 
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with Professor Torrey that the figure of Cyrus early becomes 
“blurred” ; though he admits on his own part that the distinct 
concepts of the collective Israel and the individual Anointed 
sometimes seem to obscure each the other. Any consecutive 
exegesis of these matchless chapters must encounter many 
obscurities in detail. Manifest contradiction, however, is a 
defect of a different order. In one of the earlier “Servant” 
passages there stands the twice-repeated word of Yahweh, 
“Thou hast not known me.” This is quite intelligible if 
addressed to Cyrus. Professor Torrey, however, tries to 
explain it of the Messiah in person, and his handling of the 
problem thus created is a gem of many facets. First, “the 
Anointed One himself is slow to understand Yahweé and his 
purpose” (p. 34). Next, “ “Thou dost not yet know me’ is the 
meaning of 45:4f” (p. 147). Later we arrive at his versions; 
45:4, “I call thee by thy name, I entitle thee, while thou 
knowest me not”; and 45:5, “I gird thee, while yet thou know- 
est me not” (p. 238). There is no “yet” in the Hebrew, and 
the adversative force of its conjunction is obscured by trans- 
lating “while” rather than “though” (RV). Finally (p. 359), 
we have the last word: “The prophet is speaking of the 
Servant’s call to his new task. Yahwe chose him while he was 
still ignorant; he had everything to learn (50: 46, 5).” The 
verses last referred to have more to do with union of will 
between Yahweh and His Anointed than with the imparting 
of instruction. But the primary obstacle remains in any case. 
The idea of “slowness to understand” would have been 
expressed by “thou knowest not my counsel,” “my mind,” “my 
ways,” or something similar, as regularly in Old Testament 
usage. The statement, “Thou knowest me not” (or “not yet,” 
if anyone prefers) simply means “We are not acquainted.” It 
is appropriate to just what Professor Torrey rejects—‘“a 
foreign potentate” unwittingly executing Yahweh’s will. But 
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as addressed by Yahweh to His Anointed, it would convey to 
the Hebrew mind an irreverence which no explanation could 
avail to mitigate. 

As an evasion of the obvious this example does not stand 
alone, nor does it equal the evisceration of the striking series 
of appeals to a fulfilled prediction. Throughout Chapters 
40-48 the Prophet is ever assuring his hearers that a “new 
thing” is certain to occur. To win their belief he has to prove 
two things. One is that Yahweh’s Prophet can at times fore- 
tell the future; the other is that he can do so in a manner 
which distinguishes the true God from the idols of the nations, 
and His Prophet from their soothsayers. Of both these claims 
he has one proof which he considers final: they have seen it 
done before. His auditors knew, then, that an earlier predic- 
tion had “come to pass,” and such a prediction as could not 
have been the fruit of mere conjecture or inference, the very 
stock-in-trade of the pagan soothsayers. Seven distinct times 
the Prophet appeals to this credential of his message. Profes- 
sor Torrey acknowledges these passages identical in theme, 
and, naturally, expounds their theme in one or two places as 
typical of all. The most explicit passage in itself is 42:9, 
which he well renders: 

The former things have come to pass; things which are new I now foretell, 
before they spring forth I proclaim them to you. 


Its explanation, however, is left to other contexts, among 
which the most definite interpretations are the following: 


(On 41:22) The challenge is: Show some evidence of an eternal plan! 
Show a definite beginning (like the call of Abraham), and its justification in 
a final triumph (like the glory of Israel, now just at hand). 

(On 43: 9) By “the beginnings,” ri’shonoth, exactly the same thing is 
meant here as in 41:22, 27. . . . Who, besides Yahwé, can show that he 
has formed, and is executing, an eternal purpose? Let them show their “first 
steps”—such as the calling of Abraham and Jacob; or the purposed “end”— 
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such as the triumph of Israel and the true religion, which is just now coming 
to pass, and in which the demonstration of Yahwe’s plan is made complete. 


The word rendered “beginnings” is in Brown-Driver-Briggs’ 
lexicon explained as “former things, i. e. past events” (very 
different!) wherever it occurs in these seven passages, 
except only in 42:9, where it is interpreted as “earlier predic- 
tions.” Rightly, for the sense is clear beyond reasonable doubt. 
To Professor Torrey, however, these “former things” are 
everywhere “the beginnings” or “first steps, such as the calling 
of Abraham and Jacob.” In those events, then, the Prophet 
saw “evidence of an eternal plan.” But why should this 
“evidence” have the same value for others? Because the future 
would “make the demonstration complete”! Can anyone 
seriously advance this specimen of apologetics as an argument 
which no Babylonian soothsayer could have matched in the 
name of his idol? 

The exegesis of another important passage is equally disap- 
pointing. The author’s insistence that the Prophet’s theme 
should be worthy of his words, and the insight which points 
him at times to the Messiah as the fulfilment of such a 
demand, do not prepare us to find the Suffering Servant, in the 
peerless tableau of Chapter 53, revealed as merely Israel the 
nation. In this unnatural exegesis the author is not, of course, 
alone, but neither is he insensible of difficulty. The Prophet 
solemnly proclaims the Sufferer guiltless; Professor Torrey 
finds him a one-time sinner purged by penance. What Hebrew 
Prophet would ever have said of his own nation, however 
severely disciplined, that “he had done no violence, nor was 
any deceit in his mouth”? Professor Torrey’s answer to the 
question is not very convincing (p. 421): 


| 

The second half of the verse is merely an expression of the feelings of the 
Gentiles toward Israel, when they understood what he had done for them. 
He was far better than those for whom he suffered. 
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But another obstacle must be surmounted: “For the sin of my 
people was he smitten.” The term, “my people” should be 
clear enough in Hebrew prophecy. The Servant is the 
expiation of Israel as well as of others. Yet in a footnote to 
his version of the text, Professor Torrey explains this line as 
“said by each of the Gentile rulers” (though everywhere else 
in the passage these are indicated by the plurals “we” and 
“our”), and accordingly translates it: “For our own sin was 
he smitten.” This is carrying interpretation very far. 

A benefit that must not pass unnoticed is the long and 
instructive chapter on “characteristic literary features.” It is 
one of the finest things in the book. While the faculty of 
appreciation, with its inevitable latitude of taste, is here in 
play, we believe that at least the greater part of the evidence 
invoked must be recognized as apt and pertinent. If so, the 
conclusion that Chapters 40-66 are the work of a single mind 
seems at least natural, if not irresistible. If the inclusion of 
34-35 in the same collection is not so evident on stylistic 
grounds alone, it must be remembered that they furnish a 
much smaller field for detailed comparison. In this interest- 
ing chapter Professor Torrey enumerates ten or more literary 
traits, quite clearly marked, and often comprising several 
varieties distinguished with equal nicety. Nearly every point 
is exemplified by numerous references. 

What does not appear quite so evident is that these proper- 
ties are exclusive. It was not, of course, germane to the 
author’s positive aim to follow their traces through Chapters 
1-33 of the received Book of Isaiah. But as regards a very 
decisive proportion of these characteristics, their manifest 
prevalence in those chapters stands on an abundance of detail 
that cannot be exhibited here. We omit one or two properties 
actually common to several of the Prophets (such as “kindli- 
ness,” “tenderness,” “hope of repentance”). But the Second 
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Isaiah’s interest in irrational nature, especially in the animal 
kingdom, recalls some touches in 1:3, 10:14, and, above all, 
11:6-9 and 13:21-22. Emphasis on the Prophet’s “sense of 
humor” (often close to irony) suggests the punning threat of 
“being ashamed of the gardens” in 1 :29-30; the sufficiency of 
bread and clothing to make a prince, 3:6-7; the ludicrous 
show of the “daughters of Sion,” 3:16-24; the “razor hired 
across the River,” 7:20; the mediums who “squeak and mur- 
mur,” 8:19. As for “boldness of imagery,” the earlier chap- 
ters simply teem with sudden flashes of vividness, such as 
Professor Torrey finds in the Second Isaiah, but “hardly else- 
where in Hebrew prophecy!” It touches the limit in one word 
in 3:17, but instances equally striking though less disturbing 
are too numerous to be catalogued. . Passing on to another 
conspicuous quality of Second Isaiah, we read (p. 187): 

It is in the dramatic quality of this writer’s imagination, however, that his 
individuality is most strikingly revealed; and this feature calls for special 
attention, for no other Hebrew author, whether prophet, psalmist, or religious 
philosopher, even approaches the Second Isaiah in this characteristic. 


This is confidence indeed. Is there no dramatic power, and 
that of the first rank, in the stark unreality of that festal throng 
crowding to the altar with victims and prayers, to hear the 
doom “Your hands are full of blood!” (1:10-15)? In the 
terse sublimity of the vision in the Temple, which calls a great 
soul to a thankless ministry (6)? In Judah’s defiance of the 
world in Immanuel’s name (8:9-10)? In the thrilling dawn 
of the “great light” upon “her that was in anguish” (9:1-6) ? 
In the Assyrian’s resistless advance over the northern hills 
(10:28-32) ? In the sudden fading of Babylon’s glory into the 
night noises of the desert (13:19-22)? In the flight of the 
hapless Moabite women from hill to valley, from plain to 
ford, before a nameless invader (15)? Dramatic quality is 
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nowhere if not here. Finally, to mention a trait of style less 
picturesque, but even more distinctive (p. 195) : 

In successive clauses, sometimes in a single clause, and very often in suc- 
cessive verses, a word is used twice or thrice where a synonym could easily 
have been employed. This peculiarity is illustrated uniformly throughout the 
poems in chapters 34-66, but has no parallel (though occasional instances are 
of course to be found) in the work of other Old Testament writers. 


Without too diligent a scrutiny of the Hebrew, this same 
trait is evident in 1:3, 18-19, 29-30; 2:7; 3:1, 12; 8:9, 13-14; 
10:1, 14, 16—a goodly list of “occasional instances” within so 
brief a section. 

Professor Torrey’s exhaustive and vigorous study has 
proved one thing: the unity or multiplicity of Isaianic author- 
ship is not the closed question that we have been so confidently 
assured that it was. If his arresting challenge to the solvent 
process presents a weak historical front, there is nothing weak 
in his handling of the internal evidence on its one solid and 
objective basis—the philological. Nor is he unaware that his 
findings can be extended further. Some portions of the First 
Isaiah are so like the Second that he regards them as subse- 
quent productions under the latter’s influence. At all events, a 
detailed comparison of the two main divisions of the book, 
along the lines which Professor Torrey has charted through 
the second, is an inevitable corollary, and its result is food for 
serious thought. It cannot but create a strong impression that 
one mind controls the Book of Isaiah entire. 

We are not committed to this unity of authorship on a priori 
grounds. The Biblical Commission, with characteristic fair- 
ness, decides that the evidence against it is not cogent, and 
leaves the matter there. But, to glance for a moment at 
history, has due consideration been given to the unique crisis 
created for Jewish exiles by the Persian accession? Granted, 
with Driver, that “there is no analogy” for a prediction whose 
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very occasion is projected into the future: has history no moral 
situations without analogy? 

The great power that conquered and enslaved Judea held 
undisputed sway for more than a generation thereafter; but 
its end became imminent when Cyrus in 540 completed the 
conquest of Asia Minor. Between it and his own country lay 
Mesopotamia. It needed no prophet to foretell that Babylon’s 
turn must soon come. And for Sion’s exiles, what then? The 
Persian would know little of his alien subjects, and care less 
for their past. The new accession seemed to threaten a com- 
plete submersion of the Jewish element, a final loss of its 
identity. Had they, then, forever forfeited the promise made 
to Abraham? The indifferent, the immoral, the idolatrous 
among them would be ready enough to think so. The hope of 
the Covenant rested with the faithful remnant, but what hope 
could now be theirs? An answer to the question meant every- 
thing at this supreme crisis in Israel’s life and mission. 

Should they now hear the startling summons to arise from 
despair, to look for a restorer in this Persian conqueror, and 
be prepared to follow his call with new energy of purpose, 
could they believe and make ready? Scarcely at the word of 
any of their own number. There was need of one who had 
been revered of old. And, indeed, the voice they heard was 
that of no neophyte (p. 186) : 

The man who wrote thus felt his authority in the domain of letters as well 
as in that of religion. He was conscious of creative power, and had also the 
assurance that comes from long experience and acknowledged leadership. He 
knew that he had received a divine appointment and a unique vision of divine 
truth; but also that he was master of the technique and resources of his art. 
He was not a young man. The literary testimony to this effect agrees with 
the impression which we receive from the deeply reasoned liberality of his 
utterances. He was one of the elders of Israel who had seen much of the 
world, and who had already made his genius felt in the literature of his day. 
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These words ring true, whoever the Second Isaiah may have 
been. But why was his message affixed to that of just such 
another man? When Isaiah, the son of Amos, in 697 for the 
fourth time followed a king of Judah to the tomb, he had 
prophesied for forty years at least. In our scanty records of 
his sayings there is sanctity, wisdom, maturity, oratorical 
power, unsurpassed if not unequaled. Both he and his words 
were known to that “remnant” who had “returned to God the 
Mighty” before the evil star of Manasseh rose. The record 
of his discourses was with them, or it would not be with us. If 
such a prince of Prophets, now in the brief retirement that 
was to end in martyrdom, were entrusted with a message 
wholly designed for a future generation faced with a supreme 
crisis, even the written word would carry far when recognized 
as his. It could speak of “former things” which would then 
have “come to pass”—a catastrophe unimaginable to national 


pride, and then the fall of the oppressor himself. “New 
things” would need to be proclaimed, lest Israel fail to know 
and meet the very day of its visitation. What if a proclamation 
so vital really came to the exiles in an honored name, and even 
with the ring of a familiar speech? The suggestion may seem 
fanciful, but things yet harder to believe have been proposed 


instead. 
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FROM DEWEY BACK TO PESTALOZZI. 
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N the new, Americanized issue of the “Encyclopedia 
I Britannica” (14th ed., 1929, Vol. 7, p. 297), Dr. William 
James Durant says of Prof. John Dewey: “Dewey’s out- 
look on education reflects the industrial revolution and the de- 
velopment of democracy; it reacts strongly against the clas- 
sical approach and authoritarian methods of aristocratic 
days when education consisted in learning how to talk about 
things rather than how to do them.” 

The implications, historical as well as philosophical, social 
alike and cultural, of this representative statement, call for 
some appraisal as we have just entered the third decade of 
the twentieth century. It will be based principally on Pro- 
fessor Dewey’s “Democracy and Education,” 1916, reprinted 
1926-27; and on “Schools of To-Morrow,” 1927, which con- 
cludes with a chapter on “Democracy and Education.” 


I 


Philosophies, reconditioned for current use, coated anew 
with those very fluid terminologies that dry quickly into a 
patchwork of chips and cracks, have been thrown by scores 
on the academic market ever since the Age of Enlightenment, 
the epoch illumined by Rousseau and Voltaire. When, there- 
fore, in the early fall of 1929, Dr. Ernest C. Moore, Director 
of the University of California at Los Angeles, gave public 
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assurance in the Horace Mann Auditorium, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, that quite other is the quality and status 
of the philosophy of Professor John Dewey, the attention of 
educationists could not but be quickened. For Dr. Dewey has 
distinctly told the world, in his “Democracy and Education” 
(1916), that “the most penetrative definition of Philosophy 
that can be given is that it is the theory of Education in all 
its phases”; and, again, that “Philosophy is the theory of 
Education as a deliberately conducted practice.” Dr. Moore, 
in turn, dealt faithfully with the orthodox philosopher to 
whom “that most abhorrent of all innovations which affect 
his calling” is “the study of Education.” Speaking at that 
seventieth-birthday celebration of Professor Dewey, he found 
that “few philosophers have been philosophers of Education.” 
There are only five in all: Socrates, Plato, Locke, Herbart, 
Dewey; the claims even of such select moderns as Kant, 
Hegel, Fichte, Comte, and Durkheim were ousted. Nor did 
Dr. Moore’s guarantees fail to go further. The “Republic” 
of Plato was a “drastic renovation in the name of education: 
never was so pragmatic a book as this one. .. . He is the di- 
vine Plato. ... No wonder Rousseau called this the greatest 
book on Education ever written. It was, until John Dewey 
wrote his ‘Democracy and Education.’” Comfortable words, 
indeed. 

Encouraged by the explicit promise in that work, that it 
contains “the theory of education as a deliberately constructed 
practice” (p. 387), and that a democratic community is “more 
interested than other communities have cause to be, in de- 
liberate and systematic education” (pp. 100-101), the edu- 
cationist, sustained by Dr. Moore’s transcendent eulogy of 
its merits, confidently sets forth to explore the plains and the 
heights under Professor Dewey’s guidance. 

What are the objectives? “There is nothing peculiar about 
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educational aims. They are just like aims in any other 
directed occupation” (p. 124). Quite hopeful, this, till we 
read that “it is absurd for the educator, whether parent or 
teacher, to set up their own aims” for education (p. 125). 
Shall the explorer of Professor Dewey’s chapter on “Aims 
in Education” turn to the social community, the State? It 
will be only to be informed that “the vice of externally im- 
posed ends has deep roots. Teachers receive them from su- 
perior authorities: these authorities accept them from what 
is current in the community. The teachers impose them on 
children” (p. 217). Yet there do seem to be, somewhere, 
some genuine aims to direct us over the uncharted prairies 
of this Theory of Education which is equated to all philos- 
ophy. For “educators have to be on their guard against ends 
that are alleged to be general and ultimate” (p. 127), and 
“the more general ends we have the better” (p. 129). Fur- 
ther, we are to get at these aims and ends, and are at least 
given negative directions. “In our search for aims in educa- 
tion, we are not concerned with finding an end outside of the 
educative process” (p. 117). Well then, enquire within, since 
“a true aim is opposed at every point to an aim imposed upon 
a process of action from without” (p. 129), and these valid 
aims cannot be rare, for “any aim is of value so far as it 
assists in Carrying on activity from moment to moment.” 

Is it within the educative process, then, that the explorer 
is to search for true aims? Yet he does so only to find that 
“it is well to remind ourselves that education as such has no 
aims” (p. 125), while any admissible aim must be “flexible” 
(p. 122), “short, experimental” (p. 123), just “a freeing of 
activities,” since “any exhibition of energy has results.” On 
with the dance, would seem to be all the advice to the ex- 
plorer: let him keep moving round the prairie anywhere, 
anyhow. For “it is assumed that the aim of education is to 
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enable individuals to continue their education” (p. 117) ; and 
this “account of education,” says Professor Dewey, sums up 
“the purport of education in a democratic community.” One 
cannot but recall the story of Marshal MacMahon’s alleged 
address on parade at St. Cyr. That illustrious head of a great 
State, it is said, had small gifts as a speaker. He was asked 
to say an encouraging word to a cadet officer of African race, 
being trained among his Gallic comrades in that great mili- 
tary school. In due course, the President of the Republic 
addressed him, was replied to, and spoke the words of en- 
couragement. “Eh bien, vous étes le négre, n’est-ce pas?” 
“Oui, mon Maréchal.” “Eh bien, mon enfant, continuez, 
continuez.” “Keep going,” too, would appear to be Profes- 
sor Dewey’s “theory of Education as a deliberately conducted 
practice,” in “deliberate and systematic education” as suited 
most of all to a democracy. Education has no intrinsic aim: 
no educator, whether public or domestic, must impose an aim. 
Any aim at all, if it keeps things going even momentarily, is 
suitable in education. ‘The theory which advanced in these 
pages,” says Professor Dewey near the close of his work on 
the “Philosophy of Education,” “may be termed pragmatic.” 
The explorer of that philosophy, befogged on its trackless 
prairies, may well agree with the description. He is advised 
to keep going, anyhow, anywhither, all the time. 

Yet it is conceivable that even still there abides, somewhere 
within this tumult of multiform movements and transient 
aims, a distinctive trend, a pattern, a character within action, 
which marks it specifically. “To trust to the accidents of cir- 
cumstances” would be, as Dr. Dewey realizes (p. 108), “to 
negate the very idea of education.” It must have some form, 
some shape: Knowledge is “that which has been organized 
into our disposition” (p. 400). It is essential “to maintain 
the continuity of knowing with an activity which purposely 
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modifies the environment.” Something of a suggestion is dis- 
cernible in the view that “the educative process is its own end” 
(p. 362) ; and a little later light begins to appear when Dewey 
speaks of “utilizing the factors of industry to make school 
life more active” (p. 369). Still more determinate is the 
nearby declaration that “the key to the present educational 
situation lies in a gradual reconstruction of school materials 
and methods, so as to utilize various forms of occupation 
typifying social callings, and to bring out their intellectual 
and moral content.” “This reconstruction,” we are assured, 
“must relegate purely literary methods (including text-books) 
and dialectical methods to the position of necessary auxiliary 
tools in the intelligent development of consecutive and cumu- 
lative activities” (p. 369). Long before 1926, in “School 
and Society,” the introduction of “shopwork and the house- 
hold arts” as dominant activities in the school was declared 
“not to have been done on purpose, but rather by instinct.” 
This disclaimer, like the deprecation of any “attempt to fit 
individuals in advance for definite industrial callings,’ made 
in ‘““‘Democracy and Education,” loses much of its force when 
it is conjoined with the affirmation (p. 139) that “translated 
into specific aims, social efficiency indicates the importance of 
industrial competency.” Put “occupations,” “social callings,” 
and the like, in formative dominance within general educa- 
tion, and beyond doubt both “industrial callings” and “in- 
dustrial competency” will be found in that academic neigh- 
borhood. Equally significant is the assertion in “School and 
Society” concerning such a reorganized elementary curricu- 
lum. “The difference that appears when occupations are made 
the articulating centers of school life . . . is a difference of 
motive, spirit, and atmosphere.” Here, surely, there is abun- 
dance of indication concerning aims and ends in education. 
They are infused into both method and organization: and 
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the consequent change in the school so reconditioned in its 
educative process, Professor Dewey declares, “is so obvious 
as fairly to strike one in the face.” 

This is far removed from any attenuation of aim-values, 
intrinsic or imposed. Even if “education as such has no aims,” 
the educationists who utilize occupations, reconstruct the cur- 
riculum, purposely modify the school environment, are by no 
means carried forward by mere instinct, by no means devoid 
of purpose. That rather desultory pragmatism which takes 
any momentary and transient aim to be as valid as any other 
aim, which sees the aim of education in the simple continu- 
ance of education, the rather loosely knit theory that we find 
in Dewey’s treatise of fifteen years ago, has now emerged 
from its amorphous and tentative beginnings, and realizes it- 
self as “a deliberately conducted practice.” To this highly 
specific practice is given a spear head, “a most penetrating 
definition.” The innocent indicatives of “Democracy and 
Education,” 1916, erupt into emphatic imperatives in that 
chapter, entitled “Democracy and Education,” which sum- 
marizes the survey, “Schools of To-Morrow,” 1927. 


II 


On the first page of his “Preface to Schools of To-Morrow,” 
1927, Professor Dewey characteristically assures his readers 
that “this is not a text-book of education, nor yet an exposi- 
tion of a new method of school teaching.” It is merely writ- 
ten “to show what actually happens when schools start out 
to put into practice” the theories that were philosophically 
adumbrated in 1916. The strength of these theories tran- 
scends that of the infant Hercules; for these modest schools 
of tomorrow, “chosen more or less at random . . . do not be- 
gin to represent all that is being done today to vitalize the 
school life of children.” On the fourth and concluding page 
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of the “Preface,” the infant in the cradle becomes aggressive. 
“This movement shows . . . the recognition of the rdle educa- 
tion must play in a democracy.” At the close of this recent 
work (the chapter on “Democracy and Education,” following 
that on “Education through Industry”) things are speeded up. 
“The days are rapidly passing when the simple provision of 
a system in which all individuals mingle is enough to meet 
the need. The subject-matter and the methods of teaching 
must be positively and aggressively adapted to the end.” “The 
democracy which proclaims equality of opportunity as its 
ideal, requires an education” of a type “united from the be- 
ginning and for all.” If it is asked, where this unification is 
to be had on these drastic lines, the answer is ready within 
the concluding paragraphs. “The only fundamental agency 
for good is the public school system.” Any provision within 
it for “traditional methods, with incidental improvements,” 
as an alternative to the introduction of the material of occu- 
pations into the schools, for the sake of the control of the 
environment brought by their use, is rejected. It would mean 
“a plan of social predestination totally foreign to the spirit of 
a democracy” (“Schools of To-Morrow,” pp. 313-315). 

A specimen exhibit of these “positively and aggressively” 
transformed schools, “such as we have discussed in this book,” 
schools that “are showing how the ideal of equal opportunity 
for all is to be transmuted into reality,” will now be in order. 
Professor Dewey, it ought to be stated at once, tells us that 
“this book is not concerned with schools or courses . . . which 
train people for the processes of one particular industry or 
profession” (p. 252). He is dealing with the initial school 
years, that period of general education, wherein “the place of 
industry in education is not to hurry the preparation of the 
individual pupil for his individual trade” (p. 312). In the 
chapter on “Education through Industry,” he views school 
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operations conducted not in the dry-wood materials, the age 
period of technical training, but in the years devoted to the 
eight grades, to general elementary education. It is at that 
stage that we are to observe how “the subject-matter and the 
inethods of teaching must be positively and aggressively 
adapted to the end.” Observe the adaptation; scrutinize the 
end: 


The experiments of some of our cities in giving their children training . . . 
furnish excellent examples of the best that is being done in industrial educa- 
tion... . In Gary, this has been done more completely than in any other 
single place. Superintendent Wirt believes firmly in the value of muscular 
and sense training for children; and instead of arranging artificial exercises 
for the purpose, he gives the children the same sort of things to do that occupy 
their parents (pp. 251-2). 

Mr. Wirt found himself the superintendent of schools in an American 
town, responsible for thousands of children. ... Mr. Wirt has had an 
opportunity to make the schools of the steel town almost from the very begin- 
ning of the town. . . . They were not instituted to turn out good workers 
for the steel company (pp. 175-6). 

Every child in Gary has before his eyes, in school, finely equipped work- 
shops, where he may, as soon as he is old enough, do his share of the actual 
work. . . . The money and space required to equip and run these shops are 
saved from an ordinary-sized school budget. . . . In Gary, the child of the 
newly arrived immigrant has as much chance . . . to learn his own capabili- 
ties for the environment in which he finds himself, as the child of the edu- 
cated American. He is among people who are interested in making him see 
things as they are. In the first three grades .. . he is taking the first steps 
in a training more specifically vocational, in that it deals with the practical 
bread and butter side of life. . . . On a little handloom he weaves a piece 
of coarse cloth. . . . In the fourth grade the pupils stop the making of isolated 
things . . . but the rest of their handwork takes a vocational turn. The 
time for manual occupation is now all spent on intensive and useful’ work in 
some one kind of work or industry. These pupils are now less interested in 
games. . . . The girl goes into the dressmaking department . . . for the first 
two years as a watcher and helper. The boy chooses what shop he will go 
into . . . he will have a chance to help at shoeing the horses for the use of 
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the department of education. . . . From the seventh grade the pupils are the 
responsible workers in all the shops. . . . The vocational department is on 
the same level as the academic. . . . The little children go into the shops as 


helpers and watchers (pp. 252-262). 


The reader who works over these passages from Dr. Dew- 
ey’s chapters of 1927, on “Education through Industry” and on 
“The Relation of the School to the Community” will, of 
course, do well to remember, in the terms of 1916, that “the 
vice of externally imposed ends has deep roots. Teachers re- 
ceive them from superior authorities” in that steel town afore- 
said, where possibly “it is absurd for the educator, whether 
parent or teacher, to set up their own aims,” even though “a 
true aim is opposed at every point to an aim imposed upon 
a process of action from without” (“Democracy and Educa- 
tion,” 1916, pp. 125, 127, 129). It is merely “the awakening 
of the spirit of liberty and democracy,” the setting aside of 
“a system of education which grew up for the ruling body 
in an autocratic society using only human power for its in- 
dustries and wealth.” It is just a manifestation of “the need 
of popular education” following “the tremendous change in 
society which the application of science to industry brought 
about,” and the consequent rejection of “ideals of education 
that a feudal society, dependent on its aristocracy, had devel- 
oped.” It befits “a democratic society, dependent on the ap- 
plication of science for al/ its prosperity and welfare” thus to 
shake off “this outworn inheritance.” That old school “mate- 
rial was abstract, purposely separated from the concrete and 
useful” and “to a surprising extent based entirely upon the 
interests and demands of an aristocratic and leisured class.” 
Therefore, as “first steps in the process of building up a new 
education which shall really give an equal chance to every 
one,” “the subject-matter of education must be enlarged... . 
This can be done without overburdening the pupils” 
(“Schools of To-Morrow,” 1927, pp. 167-171). 
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The reader, recalling that passage about children as watch- 
ers and helpers, and the “intensive and useful work in some one 
industry,” horseshoeing, for instance, done by fourth-grade 
pupils, may be quite reassured. All that is needed is to turn 
to the illustrations of these typical “Schools of To-Morrow.” 
They exhibit boys “mending their own shoes, to learn cob- 
bling,” at Public School 25, Indianapolis (p. 218), and how 
“Real Work, in a Real Shop, Begins in the Fifth Grade,” 
with fingers right beside the saw edge, at Gary, Indiana (p. 
269), or that other very real job, “The Pupils Build the 
School-Houses,” at Interlaken School, Indiana (p. 87). “The 
school buildings have been built by the pupils, including four 
or five big log structures; the plans being drawn, the founda- 
tions dug and laid, and the carpentry and painting on the 
building done by boy labor.” Beyond doubt, this is, as Pro- 
fessor Dewey says, “to use industry for the reorganization of 
schools” (p. 311). “Industry” should be used (as in the case 
of Gary, Indianapolis, and other schools) to give practical 
value to the theoretical knowledge that every pupil should 
have, and to give him an understanding of the conditions and 
institutions of his environment” (p. 312). 

Dr. Dewey, again, leaves the reader in no doubt as to the 
moral advantages of the new plan, by which “the subject- 
matter and the methods of teaching must be positively and 
aggressively adapted to the end”: 

The moral advantages of an active form of education reenforce its intel- 
lectual benefits. . . . In schools where the children are getting their knowl- 
edge by doing things, it is presented to them through all their senses, and 
carried over into acts. . . . Success gives a glow of positive achievement: 


artificial inducements to work are no longer necessary, and the child learns 
to work for the love of the work itself, not for a reward or because he is 


afraid of a punishment (p. 298). 
But there is more. Since “rewards and high marks” are 
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“motives which are foreign to truly moral activity,” it is well 
to realize that in the schools of tomorrow, where “the chil- 
dren are no longer working for records, the temptation to 
cheat is reduced toa minimum. There is no motive for doing 
dishonest acts: the result shows whether the child has done 
the work, the only end recognized.” 

Professor Dewey enforces this doctrine as to moral values, 
and as to the elimination of aims in his “Philosophy of Edu- 
cation,” when in the very next sentence to that just cited, he 
elevates process above all else. “The moral value of work- 
ing for the sake of what 1s being done is certainly higher than 
that of working for rewards”—an evaluation that is a truism, 
for he has already ousted the latter from the realm of morals. 
He claims that his process, in which “the substitution of 
practical activities for the usual isolated text-book study 
achieves positive moral results” (p. 296), strengthens the 
weak character, and prevents a strong character from form- 
ing any “small bad habits” (p. 299), even though “‘it is pos- 
sible that a really bad character will not be reformed” by its 
use. These far-reaching moral advantages are in turn rein- 
forced by the corresponding superiority of the psychology of 
doing over the psychology of mere knowing. “When a pupil 
learns by doing, he is re-living, both mentally and physically, 
some experience which has proved important to the human 
race’ (p. 293)—our old acquaintance, the biogenetic law, 
in a new dress. “A statement, even of facts, does not reveal 
the value of the fact, or the sense of its truth, of the fact that 
is a fact.” “The child reads in his text-book that eight quarts 
makes a peck . . . But the grocer’s boy, who has meas- 
ured out pecks with a quart measure, knows. He has made 
pecks” (p. 293). 

Ninety years ago, in these exact phrasal forms, these exact 
utterances are to be found in English literature, even if not 
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in a philosophical environment. In 1839, Charles Dickens, 
not yet visitor to the Puritan Atlantic states, published 
“Nicholas Nickleby.” In its eighth chapter, Mr. Wackford 
Squeers introduces his new assistant master into the class- 
room at Dotheboys Hall. 


This is the first class in English spelling and philosophy, Nickleby. Now 
then, where’s the first boy? 

“Please, sir, he is cleaning the back-parlor window,’ 
head of the philosophy class. 

“So he is, to be sure,” rejoined Squeers. “We go upon the practical mode 
of teaching, Nickleby; the regular education system. C-l-e-a-n, clean, verb 
active, to make bright, to scour. W-i-n, win; d-e-r, der, winder, a casement. 
When the boy knows this out of book, he goes and does it. Where’s the sec- 
ond boy?” 

“Please, sir, he’s weeding the garden,” replied a small voice. 

“To be sure,” said Squeers, “so he is. B-o-t, bot, t-i-n, tin, n-e-y, ney, 
bottiney, noun substantive, a knowledge of plants. When he has learned that 
bottiney means a knowledge of plants, he goes and knows them. That’s our 
system, Nickleby; what do you think of it?” 

“It is a very useful system, at any rate,” answered Nicholas. 

“T believe you,” rejoined Squeers, not remarking the emphasis of his usher. 


’ 


said the temporary 


IIl 


Rousseau and Pestalozzi would appear to be, for Professor 
Dewey, the originators of true education for the early years 
of life; and Pestalozzi’s concept of it “not only goes beyond 
Rousseau, but puts what is true in Rousseau on a sound basis” 
for the “Schools of To-Morrow.” Here, then, in the Age of 
Enlightenment itself, are the true origins of “learning by 
doing.” ‘They may be stated, in Dr. Dewey’s words, as fol- 
lows: they express Pestalozzi’s “earlier and more vital idea 
of learning by taking a share in the occupations and pursuits 
which are like those of daily life, and which are engaged in 
by the friends about him.” (p. 69.) He remarks (“Schools of 
To-Morrow’’) : 
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This is Pestalozzi’s great positive contribution. . . . Its significance is 
illustrated in his own early undertaking when he took twenty vagabond 
children into his own household, and proceeded to teach them by means of 
farm pursuits in summer and cotton-spinning and weaving in winter, con- 
necting, as far as possible, book instruction with these active occupations. It 
was illustrated again, later in his life, when he was given charge of a Swiss 
village, where the adults had been practically wiped out by an army of 
Napoleon (p. 64). 

Along with the spread of democratic ideas which took place in the 18th 
century, there developed the idea that education was a need and right of the 
masses as well as a privilege of the upper classes. In reading Rousseau and 
Pestalozzi, an American student, who is used to the democratic idea of uni- 
versal education, is not likely to notice that their conception of the educational 
development of all as a social necessity is even more revolutionary than the 
particular methods which they urged. The idea that all the powers of all the 
members of Society are capable of development, and that Society owed it to 
itself and to its constituent members to see that the latter received this devel- 
opment, was the first great intellectual token of the democratic revolution 
that was occurring. It is noteworthy that Rousseau was Swiss by birth, and 
that democratic political ideas were rife in France when he wrote, and that 
Pestalozzi was not only Swiss by birth, but did his work in that Republican 
country (pp. 234-5). 


These views are but the unfolding of Professor Dewey’s 
teaching (1916) that “the reconstruction of philosophy, of 
education, and of social ideas and methods go hand in hand 
. accompanying the advance of science, the industrial 
revolution, and the development of democracy,” and that 
“educational concern with the early years of life dates almost 
entirely from the time of Pestalozzi, following Rousseau.” 
The doctrines in the two paragraphs just cited may be class- 
ified into two main groups of historical fiction concerning 
education, and dealt with only very briefly in these pages. 
They have to be dealt with, because there are distinct signs of 
their reemergence, to the debasement of popular rights to 
true cultural education, at the present day. 
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IV 


The accounts given by Pestalozzi himself, in those later 
years when he became an expert in reminiscent self-delusion, 
are the sole basis of Professor Dewey’s account of the “work- 
schools” of Neuhof (1775-1780) and Stanz (1798-1799). 
They have long ago (1911) been fully refuted, from the con- 
temporary accounts by Pestalozzi himself, and by others, in 
the fine work done by J. Guillaume, the official editor of the 
“French Revolution Documents on Education.” At the age of 
30, Pestalozzi, a total failure as a farmer, and heavily in debt, 
built a shed for cotton-spinning, and secured the compulsory 
services therein of about 40 orphan children, handed over to 
him by the Calvinist capitalistic administrators of Berne 
and other Protestant Swiss Cantons. His “Appeal to the 
Friends of Humanity,” 1775, for a long-term loan by sub- 
scription towards what was to be, as he said, “a successful 
industrial speculation and a good deed,” brought in some 
money from the aristocratic republican property owners of 
Basle, Zurich, and Berne. Pestalozzi promised to teach the 
poor children reading, writing, and arithmetic. The boys 
were to be taught agriculture, the girls housecraft: but 
“thanks to cotton spinning, which will be their chief occupa- 
tion, they will pay for themselves.” His “Report” of 1777 is 
explicit on his processes with little children. “I ought not 
devote their seventh year to anything but their true destiny, 
manual work. Reading, writing, and calculation should wait 
till they are a couple of years older.” Equally significant is 
the account given by Pestalozzi shortly afterwards, in “Leon- 
ard and Gertrude” (c. 12., 14th evening) : 

The master of the village school has spinning wheels and weaving looms 
in the schoolroom. Peasant children must work their tongues and their fingers 
at once. The master reads aloud, and makes them speak aloud what they are 


thus to learn by heart. The words to be read aloud by them, the sum to be 
added up, are written by him on the blackened wall. He thus makes them 
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read and calculate while spinning and weaving, with no interruption of their 
toil at the wheel and the loom. ‘Toil is what is most essential for country- 
folk. For my peasant children, in view of their future condition, such work 
is the essential means to education. To work, the chief concern, the cultiva- 
tion of knowledge is merely accessory and subordinate. The school for learn- 
ing while working would radically transform those bad schools where present 
children are indulged and spoiled, not improved. 


Such was Pestalozzi’s plan for “the children of the lowest 
classes (die niedrigsten Menschheit)” until he again went 
bankrupt in 1780, and sent the pitiable victims adrift. Very 
often, as his friend Huber relates, Pestalozzi was violent in 
his anger with them, and severe in punishing them. But 
there was no discipline. The same policy he tried twenty 
years later, when he had successfully invited (September, 
1798) the “infernal columns” of Revolutionary France to 
attack the democratic Catholic cantons around Lucerne, the 
mountain folk who were the nucleus of Switzerland as a 
nation. When the parents were killed off, the Military 
Administration of France put in charge of their orphaned 
children this very same Pestalozzi who had, in his published 
letters a few weeks before, denounced as morally and 
politically corrupt, and as priest-ridden folk, fit only for the 
sword and for bloodletting, this Catholic people. He worked 
the orphanage at Stanz on the Neuhof plan. But even the 
invading revolutionaries of France, in view of his utter unfit- 
ness and incompetence, had to :emove him after a few months. 
Pestalozzi complained loudly of their ingratitude. Had he 
not, in 1794, vindicated the Revolution in Paris, and in print 
declared that every drop of blood then shed was rightly shed, 
without any exception? 

To this “revolutionary conception of the educational 
development of all as a social necessity,” Pestalozzi was care- 
ful to add an explicit assurance, acceptable to that Calvinistic 
capitalism, which was as skilled in exploiting child labor 
on Swiss farms in the eighteenth century as it showed itself 
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in the mine’s and mills of Scotland far into the nineteenth; 
as late, indeed, as the decade 1880-1890. “My system of 
instruction has the advantage of leaving everyone in the 
proper sphere and condition in which he was born; a circum- 
stance, to my mind, infinitely advantageous to the individual, 
and to Society at large.” No one who studies the Neuhof 
“Reports” by Pestalozzi himself, (1776-1777-1778) , can doubt 
that such was the aim, the method, the result which he always 
kept before him. In the Schwanengesang (1826), he 
described all his work at Burgdorf and at Yverdun (1801- 
1826) as an aberration: not “the high idea, the idea of 
elementary education, whose splendid results for the human 
race” described clearly in “Leonard and Gertrude” (1781- 
1783), and in his old age affirmed to be “the work of my 
heart.” In his eightieth year, back again at Neuhof, again 
starting a school for village children, Pestalozzi wrote to 
Schmid, then in England: “I should like to begin with an 
industry utilizing the horns and bones of cattle. Find out all 
about such kinds of work, to be introduced at Neuhof.” 


V 


Such ideas were, in very truth, the ideas of the philoso- 
phers, the Jansenist legal class, the professional politicians 
who made the French Revolution, and so ably paraded them- 
selves as Democrats and as Republicans. Voltaire published 
in 1762 that the children on the land should not learn to read: 
“only one pen is needed for every three hundred hands.” In 
1766, he affirmed the need of an ignorant beggar class; work- 
ers should not learn to read; only the good bourgeois class 
should be so indulged. (Cf. “Works,” Vol. 40, p. 252; Vol. 
58, pp. 70-71; Vol. 59, pp. 333-334.) 

These views were universally prevalent among the exploit- 
ing classes of land owners, mill proprietors, and factory 
owners, all through the Industrial Revolution, 1750-1850. 
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They had antecedents in the plans of Bishop Berkeley and 
Dean Swift, 1730-1750, to promote charity schools and 
“working schools,” wherein “the children of the poor might 
be inured to labor.” In 1840-1842, in the ancient academic 
city of Winchester (England) “violent opposition was made 
to the establishment of parochial schools, by shopkeepers, and 
also by the old High Church gentry of the parish, who looked 
upon schools as dangerous innovations.” So wrote Stafford 
A. Brooke, Chaplain to Queen Victoria (“Life of Rev. F. W. 
Robertson, of Brighton,” 1873, I, 54). 

In the Paris of 1788, there were well over 600 elementary 
schools: they were reduced to 20 by 1800, and this was typical 
of what happened all over France. Michel Lepeletier’s 
Plan d’éducation nationale was presented to the Revo- 
lutionary Convention, on July 13, 1793, by Robespierre, who 
declared it to be “admirable, and the first plan really up to 
the high level of the Republic.” It provides that only one 
child in fifty should be allowed education after 12 years of 
age. “All the children, from the age of 8 years, must spend 
most of the day at labor.” Work on the fields, on the roads, 
in neighboring factories is expressly indicated as fitting. If 
a child does not produce, day by day, enough results to pro- 
vide for its support, it is to be punished for each day 
exhibiting a deficiency. 

This will notably increase, for the Republic, the annual mass of manufac- 
tured goods. Mere instruction, a partial decorative element in our edifice, 
will be provided for later. From 5 to 12 years of age, all who are to form 


the Republic will be cast into the Republican mold. Here is the Revolution 


for the poor . . . a peaceful Revolution, a Revolution that will operate with- 


out alarming Property. 

The same guarantees were given to the nobility, gentry, 
and men of property in the British Isles, when, in 1805, Joseph 
Lancaster propounded his “wholesale plans of education,” 
plans “founded on experiment, to be applied to village chil- 
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dren and schools, which may tend to make youth more useful, 
without elevating them above the situation in life for which 
they may be designed.” He was able to get his plan adopted 
by the king, the royal dukes, and the propertied classes in 
England, 1805-1818; by Carnot and Napoleon in France; and 
by the manufacturing cities of Puritan America, 1818-1831. 
It had no success in Ireland: the people of that country had 
provided themselves with thousands of popular schools of the 
true cultural type, 1750-1850. In 1779, Arthur Young, F. R. 
S., records with surprise, that “every child of the poorest 
family learns to read, write, and cast accounts” in “an abso- 
lute system of education.” After the Close Election, 1828, 
and before Catholic Emancipation, 1829, the Earl of Don- 
oughmore significantly explained to a high English official 
that “in Ireland, education has done great harm, for it is 
turned to no useful purpose. It produces nothing but specu- 
lation on their own condition, and on the means of amending 
it” (“Creevey Papers,” 1905, Vol. II, p. 176). 

As with a powerful searchlight, such a declaration shows 
up the instinct of capitalistic Protestantism and all its allied 
elements, since the rise of mercantilism and the Industrial 
Revolution, to wrest from the working masses, as far as they 
can, anything like a due civic and cultural education, to limit 
its intellectual values with rigor, and, where it has to be tol- 
erated, to flank it by various systems of child labor, more or 
less disguised, systems that filch away from even the necessary 
years of elementary schooling the time and the physical 
energy that are so absolutely necessary to ensure a fair 
measure of intellectual, moral, and religious efficiency. The 
history of the hundred years, 1815-1914, in Western and Cen- 
tral Europe, has been a record of the slow and difficult 
struggle of democracy to recover the advantages as to all 
grades of education, free and popular, cultural in the truest 
and fullest sense, that Catholic lands therein enjoyed before 
the French Revolution and its consequent confiscations. 
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VI 


There is no need to comment further on what these search- 
lights from the history of democratic education, 1750-1850, 
reveal. They could easily be multiplied a hundred fold, 
from the realities of that history, which began to be written 
only when Henri Taine dealt with the facts of France, and 
A. E. Leach with the facts of England. The modern sequels 
to the “vital idea of learning by taking a share in occupations 
that are like those of daily life” that “great positive contri- 
bution of Pestalozzi” (“Schools of To-Morrow,” 1927, pp. 62, 
69; cf. “Democracy and Education,” 1916, passim) have 
been emerging, ever since 1870. ‘They are, remarkably 
enough, emerging not in Europe, where full and genuine 
democratic education has made much progress within these 
sixty years, and where the schools have been most effectively 
safeguarded against the intrusion of specious schemes of 
child labor within the formative years. The areas affected 
have been within the United States, and chiefly within the 
regions penetrated by capitalistic Puritanism and its residua! 
influences. The auspices under which the penetrative power 
of the Pestalozzi plan, remodeled for urban as well as rural 
usefulness, has been applied to the aggressive adaptation of 
subject matter and of methods of teaching, towards the end 
and aim of this restrictive education, are also of deep sig- 
nificance. 

So is its philosophy, which appeared in a distinctive form 
at Boston, Mass., prior to the World War, and before the 
appearance of either “Democracy and Education,” 1916, or 
its subsequent volumes. In 1878, the Boston School Com- 
mittee affirmed that “if New England would maintain her 
place . . . she must accustom her children from early 
youth to the use of tools.” In 1906, the Industrial Commis- 
sion of Massachusetts, in a most far-reaching “Report,” 
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pronounced against the claims of manual training to be “a 
cultural subject, conducted without reference to any indus- 
trial end, severed from real life.” In 1907, began in Boston 
“one of the earliest experiments in industrial training in the 
elementary schools.” “It means the fitting of the real boy for 
a real job, a close duplication of real shop conditions.” In 
1910, the philosophy of the scheme so evolved and realized, 
was formulated. It was reprinted by the Government of 
Canada in 1913 (“Reports,” I and II. Sessional Paper, 191 
D. p. 93). The text may serve as a concluding exercise for 
reflection: | 

Boston has established schools in which industrial training is given to pupils 
in the elementary grades. Our present educational scheme fails to recognize 
that the bulk of industrial workers must remain permanently industrial 
workers. Our scheme of education is planned for the few rather than the 
many. ‘The methods are adapted to those who go to the top. Of course, no 
one would suggest that we should restrict the opportunity of any pupil. But 
the whole tendency of industrial development during the past two hundred 
years has been to concentrate in the hands of fewer and fewer men the man- 
agement and direction of industry. The present demand for industrial train- 
ing is a revival of the earlier demand. It calls for the turning-out of a real 
product that will be readily used. It means the training of the rank and file 
of the industrial army. The theoretical possibility of rising out of the ranks 
still exists for each individual. The probability is about as remote as that the 
promising boys in some senior class may live to be Presidents of the United 
States. For the masses, such an advance is impossible. 


This, from a paper by Frank M. Leavitt, Superintendent 
of Public Schools, Boston, Mass., read at a Conference on 
the Training of Children for the Trades and Practical Life, 
New Haven, Conn., April 27, 1910, offers a restatement, a 
transformation of the relations of democracy and education, 
a prospect to the “Schools of To-Morrow,” that will well 
repay the closest scrutiny and comparison with the educational 
philosophy of Prof. John Dewey. 





The House That Sheila Built 


MARGARET MACKENZIE 


If I ever become a rich man, 
Or if ever I grow to be old, 
I will build a house with deep thatch 
To shelter me from the cold, 
And there shall the Sussex songs be sung 
And the Story of Sussex told. 
H. BeEttoc. 


Pessimists. The Pessimists (with reason seemingly on 

their side, for ominous clouds were massed over 
Winchelsea and the marshes were veiled in an evil mist) said 
that it would rain. The Optimists, banking on the saints, said 
that it would clear. The victory was theirs. It did not rain: 
indeed, as the afternoon grew, the dark clouds rolled over into 
Kent leaving an innocent and limpid sky; and a fantastic 
range of cloud mountains as an inappropriate background to 
the soft, dewy Sussex landscape. 

It was an Occasion. We were taking friends of ours, and 
admirers of Sheila Kaye-Smith, to see the house that she and 
her husband have built for themselves in the heart of the 
county that is hers by special right. I had seen it before, it is 
true; had visited it accompanied by its owners, but that had 
been a mere domestic happening, a friendly going-over of a 
friend’s unfinished house. Today was a pilgrimage. We were 
the outside public come, with due permission to be sure, to 
brood and stare as Henry James would have put it, at the 
house of a great writer. For we were all of that faith, we held 


"Tesi was a struggle between the Optimists and the 
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firmly the belief that, within her own frame, she is great, and 
that the best of her work will endure. 

Certainly her house will, and it is symbolic in much of her 
work. It is solid and unpretentious and good. The lines of 
it are firm and simple yet there is a delicate lightness about it 
for all that its compact strength is so rooted in the green fields 
that it might almost be that the stone beneath had of its own 
force reared itself into a dwelling. Cased in “Sussex marble,” 
the local bluestone, quarried from a hill opposite, covered by 
old red tiles, two uncrowned oast houses,* a farm house and 
new wing form the most complete entity. The house might 
so have stood since the Conquest, although no attempt has 
been made to build something “old world.” Its creation has 
been natural, from materials to hand and in permanence is 


undated. 
I 


Is it very far fetched to find in this house evidence of the 
qualities that give value to the work of Sheila Kaye-Smith? I 
do not think so. I find in both the same firm lines, the same 
strength tempered by a feminine grace and lightness; a ten- 
derness, even, in the house as in the books. In neither is there 
anything meretricious, anything introduced merely for effect. 
Sincerity is the keystone of both, and both are builded of the 
same material—Sussex. 

Certainly this is no frowning castle, or great historic house, 
but a lovable, well-built English home. Had it a past it might 
have well been one of the smaller monasteries, a tiny fortress; 


*It may be as well to explain for the benefit of readers, unacquainted’ with the 
hop gardens of England, that oast houses are the brick kilns, usually round, used for 
the drying of hops. When put to their proper use they are crowned with roofs taper- 
ing to a point finishing in wooden cowls. The two oast houses incorporated into Little 
Doucegrove provide four completely round rooms. Mr. and Mrs. Fry’s bedroom, her 
study, a visitor’s room, and the dining-room, 
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pictures of it would serve as illustrations to a fairy story, it 
would hardly strain our imagination to see a princess leaning 
from an upper window, her fairy plait of yellow hair reach- 
ing to the ground. 

So with Sheila Kaye-Smith: hers is scarcely a flaming 
talent, that startles or overawes us; it is quiet like her house 
and as firmly rooted in the soil of her own land. 

It is a romance in its own small way, this home-coming of 
Sheila Kaye-Smith to Little Doucegrove. She was born in 
Sussex. Her father was doctor at Battle, though Sheila her- 
self grew up and went to school at St. Leonards-on-Sea, which 
in a sense one might describe as “extra-territorial.” To the 
stranger, English seaside places have no real locality, they are 
places apart, enormities resembling each other and like no 
other places on earth. Most of them have, however, buried 
away from sight of the “visitors,” little old fishing villages 
which were the nucleus of the large modern towns. So far as 
I know St. Leonards has no such heritage; but Hastings, into 
which it merges and which is its humbler sister, has. Hastings 
is, indeed, one of the Cinque Ports and so is linked with Eng- 
land’s most distant past. To the imaginative the huddled, 
narrow streets, hidden away beyond and behind the “Front,” 
teem with romance. To some of us, too, the Early Victorian 
Hastings has a shabby, Dickensonian charm that hordes of 
trippers cannot obliterate. I may note in passing that Hast- 
ings is “Tamarisk Town” and that “Tamarisk Town” is 
perhaps Sheila Kaye-Smith’s own favorite of the novels. 
Behind prim St. Leonards itself, and a short walk from the 
residential quarter on the heights, stretches the weald of Sus- 
sex. The land of hop gardens, which have overflowed from 
Kent, their native county, orchards, windmills and oast 
houses. “Always,” I have heard Sheila Kaye-Smith say, “I 
have wanted to live in an oast house.” In her school days that 
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must have seemed a most unrealizable ambition. We can 
imagine her, if we will, a small, grave, elfin child walking 
the Sussex lanes, driving out with her father to visit patients 
“in the country,” or bicycling perhaps, making up stories all 
the time, peopling the countryside with highwaymen and 
smugglers; going expeditions further afield to Rye and Win- 
chelsea, learning the marsh by heart, thrilling to the county 
names, Hawkhurst, Benenden, Brede, Icklesham, Udimore, 
Rye Foreign, and all the time, at the back of her mind, want- 
ing to live in an oast house. Not very consciously, a little 
fantastically, but quite sincerely. Now the gods have given 
her two! It is as if Sussex had said “she has done well and 
loyally by me, I will give her the double of her desire.” 
Nine miles out of Rye, the little “Ancient Town,” one of 


the limbs of the Cinque Ports, that rises a muddle of red roofs 
and cobbled grass-grown streets above the Romney Marshes; 


six miles from the Kentish borders; a mile or so off the little 
high-road that meanders between Rye and Northiam; down 
a lane and then down a lane so small that only one thing can 
go along it at a time with no room for another thing to pass, 
stands Little Doucegrove, this house that Sheila has built. 
The green fields fall away from it in a gentle slope and from 
it one has a wide view of fold upon fold of wooded or pastoral 
land. Out of sight of the house, at the bottom of the valley, 
still in her own property, runs the tiny Tillingham, offshoot 
of the Brede. 

The house faces south-west and of an autumn evening the 
glowing sunset may light it to a fantastic glory. The fickle 
English climate has a certain kindness I think for this part of 
her dominions, the gales may come and grey days of rain, but 
nearly always at evening there is a certain lightening and 
nowhere else, it seems to me, does grayness change so suddenly 
to radiance. 
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I talk of Sussex in connection with Sheila Kaye-Smith; we 
all do. Rebecca West it was, I think, who spoke of her novels 
as Sus-Sex novels in contradistinction to the usual Sex ones. 
But Sussex, as counties go, is large; in no other does the county 
atmosphere, so to speak, vary so much. To many people the 
name Sussex calls up a remembrance of somewhat sophisti- 
cated high roads, trim hedges, fir trees, park lands, a certain 
spick-and-span beauty that, to the sensitive, holds a hint of the 
bourgeois and suburban. Sheila Kaye-Smith’s Sussex is a 
narrow strip in the extreme south-east corner and more than 
a little of it is in Kent! The kingdom over which she rules 
ends at Lewes and Newhaven, and it is only in her later books 
that it extends so far. Rye may be called its capital. 

She came into possession of her kingdom with “Sussex 
Gorse,” which appeared in 1916. Her earlier books had been 
well received by the critics. The first published (parts of 
which were written whilst she was still at school) was “The 
Tramping Methodist” and it came in for a good deal of 
notice. It was an unusual story for so young a girl to have 
written. It is many years since I read it but I can recall the 
taste of it still. It had the strong, somewhat crude, taste of 
an apple that would have been excellent had it ripened. It 
had the qualities of her later books but not their full artistry. 
It was far from being the usual “first novel” that is acclaimed 
for a certain competency; it definitely introduced a new note 
into the literature of our day. To my mind the novels that 
followed it brought her but little forward, though all of them, 
“Starbrace,” “The Isle of Thorns,” “Three Against the 
World,” “Spell Land,” held the same promise and were a 
necessary apprenticeship to her craft. “Sussex Gorse” is by 
many still accounted her best book: in one sense it is her most 
completely successful: it is the best constructed. It has been 
so widely read that I will not recall the story here. She has 
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called it “The Story of a Fight.” There are many characters, 
sensitively and finely drawn, and many events in the book, 
but no one of them is allowed undue prominence or to obscure 
for a moment the real issue, that is, precisely, the life-long 
fight, waged against nature and human nature by Reuben 
Backfield, so that he might serve, and call his own, one small 
corner of the earth. And not that alone! This is an epic: 


He knew that not only the land within these boundaries was his—his pos- 
sessions stretched beyond it, and reached up to the stars. The wind, the 
rain, dawns, dusks, and darkness were all given him as the crown of his 
faithfulness. He had bruised nature’s head—and she had bruised his heel, 
and given the earth as his reward. 


Sheila Kaye-Smith calls the last chapter of the book 
“Victory.” 

The first half of ““Tamarisk Town” promised a variation on 
the same theme. This time a man is in love with a Town and 
to it is prepared to sacrifice, even as Reuben Backfield had 
sacrificed. But he is made of less stern material, and the 
second half of the book shows him destroying the idol that he 
has raised for himself and that had devoured the woman he 
loved. To my mind “Tamarisk Town” is not an altogether 
successful book. I feel it is somewhat arranged, that it is a 
constructed thing rather than one that has grown, that it lacks 
the complete inevitability I find in the other novels: it is the 
one I care for least among the more important. This certainty 
is merely a personal opinion and I have found many critics 
who disagree with me. My own favorite, with “Johanna 
Godden” a close second, is “Green Apple Harvest.” Even as 
I write this I remember “Little England,” a small but well- 
nigh perfect thing, too often overlooked when books dealing 
with the War are brought into review. It does not, it is true, 
deal with the great conflict directly but only with the reper- 
cussion of the storm in its own little back-water. 
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These were the fields for which the boys had died. They had not died 
for England—what did they know of the British Empire? They had died 
for a little corner of ground which was England to them, and the sprinkling 
of poor common folk who lived in it. Before their dying eyes had risen not 
the vision of England’s glory, but just these fields he looked on now, with 
the ponds, and the woods, and the red roofs... . 


Yes! I bracket it with “Green Apple Harvest”; for whilst 
neither of them have, perhaps, the strength and consistency of 
“Sussex Gorse,” they have an emotional tenderness and integ- 
rity lacking of necessity in the more powerful story. In both 
we find, as earlier in the “Tramping Methodist,” evidence of 
the author’s preoccupation with the religious temperament. 
The hero of “Green Apple Harvest” is a mystic. He is caught 
like a rat in the trap of a deadly Calvinism; only after he has 
“lapsed from grace” and known the uttermost agonies of 
despair does he get free from it. He went out to drown him- 


self, but God spoke to him through the familiar “fields and 
the farms and the sunrise.” 


“But, Lord, you’ve cast me out.” 
“How could I ever cast you out? I’m plighted to you with the troth of 
a mother to her child. You lost Me in the midst of your own mind... .” 


I think that the religious feeling of this book is really 
nearer the Catholic Thing than is the Anglo-Catholicism of 
“The End of the House of Alard” or even of “Saints in 
Sussex” or of “Joanna Godden”; though in the latter book I 
feel its author, by laying bare the essential paganism that 
underlies the National Religion of England, showed, more 
surely than many books of propaganda, the need of human 
nature for the supernatural. 

This article is not intended as a catalogue raisonné of Sheila 
Kaye-Smith’s books and I need not mention them all. The 
stories seldom stray far from her own “Sussex”: to Sark, in 
“The George and the Crown,” and there we find her almost 
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as much at home; in “The Challenge to Sirius,” to the 
America of the Civil War where, to an English mind anyhow, 
she is convincing and impressive, but it is always with a cer- 
tain sense of tension relaxed that we return, with her heroes, 
to their own downs and marshes and their own slow, kindly 
folk. These are the people Sheila Kaye-Smith has made her 
own. We almost resent it when she turns aside from them, 
however successfully, to treat of what they would call half 
respectfully, half with affectionate contempt, “The Gentry.” 
We, too, like to live with her in an oast house! 


IT 


What will be Sheila Kaye-Smith’s future as a writer? Is 
her best work done, or may we look for a new development 
now that she has returned to the old Faith and to her own 
place, now that her dreams have come true? It is perhaps 
impertinent to ask such questions, certainly it would be useless 
for me to try to answer them. Of one thing I think we may 
be sure and that is that she has already made an abiding place 
for herself. Many books that are loudly acclaimed today 
will be forgotten tomorrow, because they treat only of the 
things of today. Sheila Kaye-Smith writes of things that 
endure. As long as England endures, the sort of life that she 
writes of will endure: modified by the advent of wireless and 
and motor cars it remains essentially unchanged from the days 
of coaches and village fairs and it will remain essentially 
unchanged, I believe, when char-a-bancs and pumping 
stations are archaic. She writes of reai things, birth and death 
and love, simply and truthfully; the “high-brows” may try to 
torture these things to unnatural shapes, the cinema may try 
to falsify them to unreality, but they themselves remain 
unchanging and will remain. However much we spoil the 
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face of the country, the sun will still sink behind Fairlight 
hill, turning the marshes from primrose to peach color, the 
clouds will build fantastic castles, and in the golden air even 
the pink-roofed bungalows will be bathed in beauty. The 
B.B.C. may teach the Sussex peasant to speak a “refaned” and 
mincing English and to forget his burr, but he will approach 
the great issues in the same spirit as do the people in “Sussex 
Gorse” or “The Challenge to Sirius,” because the people in 
these books are true to human nature, and human nature does 
not change. I have said enough, I hope, to show that, though 
the world Sheila Kaye-Smith writes of is a small one, her 
books are not “provincial,” they are not mere place novels, 
besmeared with local color; she writes of what she knows and 
loves and understands and, in being true to it, she is true to 
life itself. It is this which makes her a great writer. 


III 


There is one thing I feel sure that the little girl who wanted 
“to live in an oast house” never foresaw, and that was the little 
building that stands beside the gate of the drive which leads 
to the house. Out of a little, old barn Mr. and Mrs. Fry have 
made their garage, and above it, approached by an outside 
staircase of wood, is the Chapel. It stands thus separate and 
not, as at first planned, in one of the rooms of the house itself, 
because it is to serve as a station for the Southwark Mission- 
ers. Once a quarter, Mass will be said there three days run- 
ning, including a Sunday, Benediction will be given, confes- 
sions heard, children and adults instructed. It is not only 
Sheila Kaye-Smith who is returning to this forgotten corner 
of England. 

At all times the Chapel will be open to the public. There 
they will be able to pray before an altar upon which Mass is 
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sometimes said. ‘Upon a cross beam above it they will find a 
Calvary, and by its side a statue of St. Theresa of Lisieux. It 
is most fitting that the “Little Flower” should be there. I do 
not think that I am giving away a secret when I say that, in 
one sense, that this Chapel is here at all, is her doing, for Mr. 
and Mrs. Fry consider that it is to her intercession they owe 
the Faith. 

Sheila Kaye-Smith published some years ago the volume of 
poems called “Saints in Sussex.” In the medieval manner 
she tried to bring the human Christ and His Mother into the 
Sussex lanes. The Magdalen should talk with the Sussex 
burr; she would have had the shepherds guard Sussex sheep 
on Sussex downs. Now she has brought Christ there in very 
truth. Magdalens, perhaps, and shepherds, cottagers, farm 
hands; Catholics lapsed through no fault of their own; chil- 
dren of Catholics who have been able to leave them nothing of 
the Faith but its name, will come to Little Doucegrove and 
find Christ waiting for them ina barn. Her words have come 
true: 
Now Thou hast come to the end of Thy pilgrimage, Lord; 
Thy lamp glows red like a star at the dim lane’s turning: 


The bread and the wine of Thy supper are set in the shadows, 
And the gleam of Thy cottage calls toilers and wanderers home. 


There is to me high romance in the opening-up of such 
stations as this. England was once a Catholic land, “Our 
Lady’s Dowry.” It was not the kindly, simple peasant people 
that rejected the Faith. Their birthright was stolen from 
them. In the days of persecution they came through Sussex 
downs, to Sussex barns, to find the Mass even as they are 
beginning in such small ways to do today. It is like watching 
the stars come out one by one after the night has been all dark. 

So Sheila Kaye-Smith has built more than the actual house 
that is to be her home. She has made for herself a place in 
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literature and this other House, literally at the “dim lane’s 
turning.” It is much to have achieved. 


IV 


Since our pilgrimage the house has been finished and 
blessed and Sheila and her husband have taken possession of 
it. We shall leave her there, where I saw her last, a few eve- 
nings ago, standing, a slim girlish figure, with her husband 
beside her, against the open door of her house. As we turned 
from them, we drove away straight into the copper sunset. As 
we went through the gate we passed the Chapel, ready now, 
though not yet formally opened. We did not return the way 
that we had come, from Rye through Peasmarsh, Rye Foreign 
and Beckley, but dropped to the left, down into the valley 
where the mists were rising. We mounted the opposite hill, 
turned at Broad Oak and made our way along the ridge, 
through Udimore to Rye. On one side of our road the Rother 
valley, with its little square fields, was spread like a dim and 
ancient map; on the other the colorless marshes stretched to 
the colorless sea. As we drove into Rye we were met by the 
familiar smell of wood smoke; it was silent and more than 
usually medieval now that all the summer trippers had gone 
home. As our car clanked over the cobbled streets to our 
door, the Angelus bell rang from the little, new and most 
beautiful, Catholic Church that stands high above the marsh, 
and before we turned into the warmth of our leaping fire of 
logs, I looked up and saw that in the darkening sky the stars 
were beginning to come out. 
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to be contributions which are likely to have an influence or which manifest a 
distinctive trend in a definite field of knowledge. 
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Martin LutuHer. His Life and Work. By Hartmann Grisar, S.J. Adapted 
from the Second German Edition, by Frank J. Eble, M.A. Edited by 
Arthur Preuss. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1930. $5.00. 


LUTHER AND THE REFORMATION IN THE LIGHT OF Mopern RESEARCH. 
By Heinrich Boehmer. Translated by E. S. G. Potter. New York: 
The Dial Press, 1930. $5.00. 


Martin LutHer. A Destiny. By Lucien Febvre, Professor at the Uni- 
versity of Strassburg. Translated by Roberts Tapley. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 1930. $3.75. 


In a way these three studies of Luther may be said to be supplementary. 
Grisar is erudite and Catholic. Boehmer is convinced and Lutheran. Febvre 
is detached and modern. Consequently, an all-round impression is attained. 
It is clear to most historians that the monastic period of Luther’s life can best 
be interpreted by one who has a technical knowledge of Scholasticism and a 
personal experience of monasticism. On the other hand, however remote 
institutional Lutheranism may be from the personal ideals of Luther, it will 
be admitted that the Protestant experience of fiduciary faith gives Boehmer 
an advantage in describing certain phases of Luther’s career. Finally, there is 
something to be said for what looks at time like flippancy in Febvre. At any 
rate insofar as Luther was not just a man solving, or surrendering to, the 
problems of his religious conscience, but also an historical phenomenon whose 
consequences may be traced in modern idealistic subjectivism, Febvre’s re- 
ligious detachment is not without value. 

Grisar’s immense work on Luther, which appeared in 1912, covered no less 
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than 2,400 packed pages. It was too lengthy for the general reader. It was, 
necessarily, too polemic. In spite of the epoch making work of Denifle, Luther 
und Luthertum in der ersten Entwicklung, many untenable conceptions of 
Luther’s personality and ideology still retained currency, and Father Grisar’s 
first duty was to remove these misconceptions. The result was that ponderous 
erudition and serious psychological interpretation were not sufficiently relieved 
by either literary grace or synthetic perceptions. The present volume is far 
more balanced. But it cannot be said that the style is all that it should be. 
On the whole, however, it is the most satisfactory one-volume study of Luther 
that is at present available. 

Father Grisar starts with the conviction that “an approximation between 
Catholic and Protestant views of Luther is possible on the basis of unpre- 
judiced historical research.” How unprejudiced is Father Grisar’s own mind 
may best be judged by the very generous admissions concerning Luther’s 
“engaging characteristics,” in Chapter XVI, and, indeed, by the tone of the 
whole work: 


Even though we are compelled to criticize these Table Talks severely, it must be 
acknowledged that Luther’s utterances are permeated by many sound, stimulating 
and pious thoughts. Thus there are beautiful expressions on the attributes of God, 
particularly His love and mercy, on the duties of the faithful and their obligations 
in everyday life, on the cure of souls, on preaching and education, on charity, on the 
vices of the age, on the virtues and vices of great men, past and present, and so on. 


Of course, there is no reticence in regard to the other side of Luther which 
is revealed in the available documents. Nevertheless, Grisar is frank in con- 
demning “the mass of false statements made about the reformer in succeeding 
ages by short-sighted and uncritical Catholic authors, who were horrified at 
the way in which he ravished the Church.” 

Boehmer’s work is marked neither by the same erudition nor a like im- 
partiality. It is difficult to understand how he can describe Grisar’s picture 
of Luther in language so unmeasured as this: 

Luther is no longer described shortly as a great criminal, but depicted, in the cool 
tones of the hardened criminologist, as a man impure through and through and pro- 
foundly immoral . . . Within limits [Grisar] lets the facts speak for themselves, 
but only those facts which support his own point of view. 


Perhaps it may seem a little unfair to test Boehmer in so delicate a matter 
as Luther’s sanction of the bigamy of Philip of Hesse. Yet the polemical bias 
is here so apparent that this single case must be regarded as damaging to the 
whole book. He is shocked at the attitude of Luther; yet attempts some 
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justification by urging that Luther was not alone in his views, and that, more- 
over, such an opinion in the particular case of Philip of Hesse must be re- 
garded as “genuinely a product of medieval confessionary theory, or what 
amounts to the same thing, the sometime father confessor in him overcame 
the reformer in this matter.” 

This view, of course, used to be common in Lutheran polemics. But it 
might have been thought that Grisar had given it decent burial. It is the 
more regrettable that only a few pages before this extremely unfair and un- 
historical innuendo Boehmer admits that Luther “considered it permissible for 
Henry VIII to take Anne Boleyn to wife publicly as his second consort and 
queen.” Obviously there was no question here of “confessionary theory.” It 
is just plain unmedieval heresy, which Boehmer justifies by the strangest 


distortion of facts. 


But did Luther stand alone? By no means! Melancthon, Butzer, Karlstadt, 
Capito thought just as he did, the Anabaptists introduced polygamy by law at Minster 
on July 23, 1534, and even in the Catholic camp there was no lack of people who 
held similar views. Cardinal Cajetan, for instance, was of opinion that the Pope 
had power to grant dispensations for bigamy, and in the question of Henry VIII’s 
marriage definitely recommended the Pope to avail himself of this authority to avoid 


a worse evil. 


It is extremely doubtful whether Boehmer understands the very subtle dis- 
cussion of the natural law in regard to bigamy which was raised by Cardinal 
Cajetan. In any case to speak of “no lack of people” in the Catholic camp 
who shared the views of Luther and Melancthon and the rest in this matter 
is gravely unhistorical; and to say “on the basis of this view Luther grants 
the Landgrave such a dispensatio in foro interno tantum, thus taking upon 
himself to direct the prince’s conscience quite after the manner of a Catholic 
confessor,” is to talk plain nonsense. 

Febvre has not set himself the task either of Grisar or of Boehmer. 

A biography of Luther? No. Nor yet an estimate. The plan has been rather to 
plot the curve of a destiny which was simple but tragic; to establish accurately the 
few genuinely important points through which it passed; to show how under pres- 
sure of special circumstances, Luther had to abate somewhat his momentum and 
diverge from his earlier course; and thus finally to open up, with respect to this 


singularly forceful character, the basic question of history, the question, namely, of 
the relationship between the individual and the mass, between personal initiative and 


public necessity. 


That sounds not unlike the language of journalism. But it would be 
unfair to Febvre to call his work merely journalistic. He has obviously fol- 
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lowed the course of Luther scholarship as is clear from his first chapter: 
“From the Luther of Tradition to the Luther of Father Denifle.” But it 
is clear that what interests Febvre is neither the psychological interpretation 
of the man, nor the religious justification of the movement, but the founda- 
tions of the modern mind. “Chaos will have come again. Nobody will want 
to be governed by the opinion or authority of anybody else. Everybody will 
want to make himself his own Rabbi.” So spoke Luther to Melancthon in 
1538. Words of destiny, as it seems, to Febvre. 


Luther is, if you will, one of the fathers of the world and of the modern spirit. 
Doubtless also one of the fathers of the German world and German mind in so far, 
be it understood, as there is “a” German mind, as well as “a modern mind” .. . 
What mattered the Church of Saxony with its dogmas and pastors, its temples and 
rites, in comparison with the magnificent posterity the idealist of 1520 was to see 
nursing at the breast of his country. 


Taking a synthetic view of all three works we may say that Luther is, 
radically, a rebel from reason. ‘To Grisar the cause of this is psychological, 
the effect is the revolt from Rome. ‘To Boehmer the cause is religious experi- 
ence, and the effect a religious reformation. To Febvre the cause is emotional 


subjectivism, and the logical outcome is modern irreligious idealism. 


GeraLtp G. WALsH, S.J. 


Laub: STORM CENTER OF STUART ENGLAND. By Robert P. Coffin. New 
York: Brentano’s, 1930. Pp. 331. $3.50. 
JoNATHAN Epwarps. By H. B. Parkes. New York: Minton, Balch, 1930. 


Pp. 271. $3.50. 


The seventeenth century found the unity of old Europe riven by the 
Luthero-Calvinistic earthquake. The main cleavage was away from Rome, 
but side thrusts left gashes which tended to widen and multiply, and every- 
where lay ruin and the wreckage of the great denial of authority. As time 
passed, unusual minds and larger powers arose to realign the disjointed pieces 
of men about them, into some likeness of an enduring religious figure. The 
beginning and the end of this epoch are staked with two remarkable men, 
Laud and Edwards. 

Both these men were eminently dissatisfied with what private interpreta- 
tion had bequeathed them. For each it was the English outgrowth of John 
Calvin, and nothing shows better how deeply the lawyer of Noyon cut into 
the Protestant revolution than this unique parity. Laud was born in 1573, 
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when Elizabeth was aiding the first Chauvinists, and Edwards began his 
life in the Connecticut of 1703, among those dissatisfied Calvinists who made 
New England the dour haven of their own special religious liberty. 

The settlement that Lord Burleigh and his fellows foisted on a shepherd- 
less people had nothing of permanence in it. It was pinned together in the 
loosest spirit of compromise, and it fell apart under the steady pressure of 
Genevan logic. Only a combination of nationalism, of promise of riches, or 
native stubbornness and the genius of William Laud rescued the country 
from dissolution, and infused enough vitality to withstand the attack of 
Cromwell and the Commonwealth. And as this process carried forward, 
the fuming followers of predestination left their homes to plant in America 
the thing that has come down to us as evangelical religion. 

William Laud of Canterbury still awaits his biographer. His career fell 
in that period of English transition when the old was dying and the new 
not yet a fixity. The son of a Reading tanner, he fought his way through 
hostile Oxford, hostile clergy, hostile Puritan England to the headship of 
Church and State. For nearly twenty years his keen mind and majestic 
power dominated men and manners, religion and politics. Unlike Richelieu, 
his close contemporary, whose one true loyalty was his king, he made the 
king his servant and the Church his masterpiece. He found Anglicanism 
divided and despised ; he left it solid, and, though battered and torn, able to 
ride out the storm. He was the maker of the Establishment. All the while, 
the Roundhead forces were gathering for his overthrow, and in 1645 he lost 
his head at Tower Hill. 

Mr. Coffin seems unequal to the mighty structure of his subject. The 
main lines of the life stand clear enough, with true Laudian unity and aca- 
demic development. But there is no life in the writing. Insufficient detail 
fails to cover the stark bones and make a man. The work, too, is artificial. 
There is conflict always, yet rather told than seen. The enemy stands just 
off the stage, too distant to warm us with the thrill of battle. 

The author is the stalwart defender of what he calls “that golden com- 
promise which is the English church,” “a church that is perhaps the finest 
compromise mankind has yet struck between the here and now and eternity, 
the aristocratic compromise of the Via Media et Speciosa, the most com- 
fortable and pleasant baiting-place for the mind hungry for holy things and 
earthly things.”” This may do for Mr. Coffin, but to attribute such a position 
to Laud is an anachronism. He took his work as seriously as the Puritans 

took him; no time-server but a militant crusader. Sometimes Coffin is amus- 
ing. Applaud this wisdom: “There is a close connection between such things 
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as the discovery of the circulation of the blood and the discovery that each 
man has within him the gift of expounding the Scriptures to his neighbor.” 
More annoying than this obscurantist tradition is the constant appeal to the 
stars and to dreams, sure sign of primitive or decadent thinking, to be expected 
in distraught Stuart England, but scarcely in our advanced age. The reader 
is relieved by an excellent chapter on William Prinne, and the antiquarian 
will enjoy the fifty-odd pages introducing Jacobean society. But mighty 
Laud still waits the signal to come forth. 

Mr. Parkes tells a fine story in “Jonathan Edwards.” ‘The local habita- 
tion and the living men touch us closely. The Great Awakening of 1741 
is a vivid reality; so, too, the clerical bickerings, the village rivalries, the 
pulpit domination of a Whitefield or a Tennent. Stoddard family rule 
sways Edwards’ native Windsor Farmes. Early Yale houses his precocious, 
independent, fragile frame. Northampton, Hatfield, Stockbridge and Prince- 
ton complete the larger portion of his activities. Throughout this cycle of 
victory and trial emerge the mind and heart of him who, Parkes believes, 
“came as near to achieving perfection in his own way as any human being 
ever can come.” ‘To quote the writer again: 

There was a discrepancy between Edwards’ experience and his theology; his soul 
was naturally Christian, it was not naturally Calvinist; he accepted Calvinism with 
a certain hesitation, to which, if he had been a greater man, he would have paid 
more attention; and having accepted it, he accepted also without question its startling 
and terrible deficiencies. To have experienced those realities of human nature which 
are the foundation of Christianity, and yet to reject Calvinism, would have required, 
in a Connecticut schoolboy in 1721, a wisdom almost superhuman; but because Ed- 
wards lacked that wisdom his career is, in its hidden implications, the most tragic in 


American history. 


And the further, greater tragedy is that Edwards fastened his (private) 
interpretation of Christianity on all subsequent evangelical religion in the 
United States. 

There is maturity of judgment in this volume, and clear vision. There is 
history here, too, in the plain story of those plain but vigorous people. Of 
course, it is the Puritan that walks before us, with all his virtues and all 
his vices, and of both there were many. Parkes puts them all into his book. 
His subject is the most lovable of all that lot of men, men who would have 
been the admiration of ages had they not been forced into the steel jacket 
of an unnatural creed. Edwards wore out his life in the effort to adapt that 
creed to those really human men. He failed, but even in failure he is a 
great figure. And though his biographer sometimes falters in a touch of 
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cynical contempt for the pioneer folk, the impression produced is sound in 
the main and likely to be accepted by an ever-widening circle of mature 


readers. The book, like Edwards, is genuine, in the accepted American sense. 
W. EvucENE SHIELs, S.J. 


PHILOSOPHY 


GRUNDLEGUNG DER ERKENNTNISTHEORIE. Von Caspar Nink, S. J. Frank- 
furt am Main: Verlag der Carolus-Druckerei, 1930. 


KomMMENTAR ZU Kants KRriTIK DER REINEN VERNUNFT. Von Caspar Nink, 
S. J. Frankfurt am Main: Verlag der Carolus-Druckerei, 1930. 


LEHRBUCH DER EXPERIMENTELLEN PsyCHOLOGIE. Von Joseph Frébes, S. J. 
Zweiter (Schluss) Band. Dritte, stark umgearbeitete Auflage mit 19 
Textfiguren und einer Tafel. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder und Co. 


Ever since the publication of Kant’s “Critique of Pure Reason” in the 
year 1781, the problem of the theory of knowledge has occupied the fore- 
ground of philosophical interest. There is hardly a problem in modern 
philosophy which does not end up with the discussion of some phase of the 
question. For a time, in fact, the theory of knowledge was the only problem 
discussed or considered worth discussing. 

The rapid advances which have been made in the various natural sciences, 
have, indeed, diverted attention from philosophical discussions. The attitude 
of many scientific workers towards philosophical problems is best described 
as anti-metaphysical. Metaphysics and philosophy are for them but names 
for useless speculations. But, somehow or other, the problem of the theory 
of knowledge seems to persist even among the busy laboratory workers. The 
statement has been frequently made by men prominent in scientific research 
that the more we succeed in accumulating knowledge the more we wonder 
on what foundation it ultimately rests. The problem which is thus stated 
concerning the foundation of all knowledge is the very problem which en- 
gaged the attention of Kant and of many philosophers after him: it is the 
problem of the theory of knowledge. The views which have been voiced in 
answer to this problem by men of an anti-metaphysical bent of mind, are, 
at times, hopelessly inadequate and plainly show that all anti-metaphysics 
ends up in metaphysical antics. The problems of philosophy cannot be 
downed by any amount of anti-metaphysical talk, and one of the most funda- 
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mental and persistent of philosophical problems is that of the theory of 
knowledge. And it must be discussed along philosophical lines. 

With the advent of the theory of relativity, sweeping aside, as it claimed 
to do, even those mental possessions of ours which are rightly considered 
eternal and unchangeable, the problem of the theory of knowledge received 
a new impetus. Philosophers of all schools have been forced to face the 
theory of relativity and in discussing it they are face to face with the old 
problem of the theory of knowledge. Unquestionably, then, the problem 
which the author of the Grundlegung der Erkenntnistheorie discusses, is a 
very timely one: it is of paramount importance to present-day philosophers 
and, to a limited degree, even to the workers in the various fields of natural 
sciences. 

Kant was not the first to broach the problem of the theory of knowledge. 
Philosophers of all times in their search for truth have tried to trace all 
their knowledge to its ultimate foundation. Different schools of philosophy 
differ considerably in assigning this foundation. Some philosophers, in fact, 
have despaired of arriving at a satisfactory solution of this problem. ‘Their 
attitude is pretty much that of Du Bois Reymond who, in discussing the 
limits of human knowledge, proposed seven problems and characterized them 
as the seven world riddles. Ignoramus et ignorabimus is the only answer 
which, according to this famous scientist, we can give to these seven problems. 
The problem concerning the ultimate foundation of all knowledge is, accord- 
ing to the account of some philosophers, the greatest of all world riddles. 
Accordingly, the author of the Grundlegung der Erkenntnistheorie sets him- 
self the task to discuss the principal solutions of the oldest problem of 
philosophy that have been offered by various schools of philosophy. He pays 
special attention, however, to those solutions which are widely discussed 
today, particularly in Germany. 

The whole book is written in a spirit of constructive criticism. In dealing 
with the various philosophical systems the author does not mean simply to 
tear down what is untenable, he aims to build up also. Nor is he at pains 
to explain the details of the various systems. He tries, rather, to indicate 
the point of departure from which each system is to be understood, and it 
is these points of departure which throw light on the fundamental problem 
which engages his attention. In carrying out this program the author comes 
among other things to the conclusion that many of the new solutions that 
are discussed widely today are, after all, very old solutions, indeed. He finds, 
further, that, though the Schoolmen of old did not give the problem of the 
theory of knowledge that prominence which it has today, still they discussed 
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very thoroughly all the building stones of which the foundation of all 
knowledge is made up. 

In his introduction Father Nink discusses the point of departure of the 
theory of knowledge and insists that universal doubt cannot be the initium 
philosophandi, no matter whether this doubt is real or only methodical. He 
insists, further, that the neglect of the all-important distinction between 
intellectual and sensory cognition is at the root of many unsatisfactory solu- 
tions of this problem. It is because of this neglect that the fundamental 
character of the supreme laws of all being and thinking cannot be under- 
stood and the absolute dominion which these laws exercise over us cannot 
be accounted for. 

Here is the root of the philosophical attitude known as Psychologism. 
If there is no radical difference between intellect and sense, if all cognition 
is reducible to sensations as its constitutive elements, the manner in which 
we arrive at these principles must be a riddle and the principles themselves 
can at best only be empirical rules. Their necessity can only be that which 
arises from purely sensory association. But such is far from being the case. 
It is the objective and absolute necessity of the relations affirmed in the 
transcendental principles which governs all our thinking. We are absolutely 
powerless against this necessity. Even God Almighty cannot change the 
truths expressed by the transcendental principles. Hence it is very wrong 
to make the empirical laws of psychology the starting point of all philosophiz- 
ing. Logic with its eternal and unchangeable laws and their inexorable 
metaphysical necessity is the first science to be mastered by a philosopher, 
if he wants to avoid the dangers which beset his arduous path. 

So important are the supreme principles of all being and thinking that 
the author devotes the whole first part of his Grundlegung to their elucida- 
tion. It is in discussing these supreme principles that the specific nature 
of intellectual cognition is best revealed. The author thus finds occasion 
to point out some erroneous or at least dangerous views which have been 
expressed recently concerning the principle of sufficient reason. 

Hegel’s views concerning the “identity of being and not-being” are dis- 
cussed at some length. The whole second section of the first part of his 
Grunglegung is devoted to these views of Hegel. Undoubtedly the promi- 
nence thus given to Hegel is called for by the position which Hegel, as a 
matter of fact, occupies among non-Catholic philosophers, especially in Ger- 
many. But the particular views of Hegel thus singled out for discussion 
are, of themselves, not such as to call for a lengthy discussion. After all, 
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they are but oddities which have only historical or psychological interest. 
We wonder that a rational man can say such things. 

The second part of Father Nink’s Grundlegung is devoted to the more 
accurate characterization of intellectual cognition. In the second section of 
this part he deals with the formation of universal ideas. The process of 
generalizing abstraction is well explained. This process has been elucidated 
considerably by the experimental work of the Wiirzburg school. On this 
topic the latest edition of the second volume of the Lehrbuch der experi- 
mentellen Psychologie by Father Frobes may be profitably consulted. Father 
Nink in discussing the formation of universal ideas does not refer at all to 
the work of the Wiirzburg school. Instead, he is at pains to explain the 
role which the intellectus agens plays in the formation of universal concepts. 
This portion of Father Nink’s Grundlegung is less satisfactory. To begin 
with, an hypothesis cannot possibly be part of the foundation of all knowledge. 
And the intellectus agens is, after all, a matter of hypothesis. The founda- 
tions of human knowledge and the formation of universal concepts as well 
as their objective validity can be discussed exhaustively without ever men- 
tioning the hypothesis of the intellectus agens. Some prominent Catholic 
philosophers—Father Palmieri is one of them—have dealt rather severe 
blows to this hypothesis and we are still smarting under these blows. We 
do not mean to justify the position of Father Palmieri on this point. We 
should suggest, however, that all such hypothetical matters be passed over 
in silence when discussing the very foundations of all human knowledge. 
A short footnote on the intellectus agens would have been amply sufficient. 

Moreover, the peculiar form which the hypothesis of the intellectus 
agens takes in the description of Father Nink is far from that generally held 
in Catholic schools. In fact, it is hard to say which form of this hypothesis 
is generally held. Every textbook proposes its peculiar form and every pro- 
fessor of psychology changes this form to suit himself and he insists that 
every other form is untenable, unless it be that other authors mean the 
same thing he means and express it only in different words. In no portion 
of philosophy have professors so agreed to disagree as in that which deals 
with the Aristotelian hypothesis of the intellectus agens. 

Moreover, the process of “abstraction” which by hypothesis is ascribed 
to the intellectus agens, is miles away from that process of generalizing ab- 
straction which we know from experience and which, as a matter of fact, 
results in the formation of a universal idea. The abstractio of the intellectus 
agens is no conscious process at all; it is an abstractio virtualis. And even 
this abstractio virtualis has its difficulties unless we assume that the very 
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first idea we get is a universal idea. On this point we can obtain no in- 
formation from a baby, for he can give us no introspective report. If the 
intellectus agens is at work, it performs its function the first time the baby 
forms an idea. And if the account of Father Nink is correct, the first idea 
must be a universal one. But on this point again there is beautiful disagree- 
ment among Catholic philosophers. Suarez, for instance, denies that our 
first idea is a universal one: he insists that the intellectual cognition of the 
individual comes first. ‘The universal idea comes next and arises by a 
process of conscious abstraction: we separate what is common to several 
individuals from the individuating notes of the individual before us. And 
if Suarez is right, in what sense can it be said that the function of the 
intellectus agens is even an abstractio virtualis? We have an answer to this 
question, but the answer is not that of Father Nink. In one word, the 
discussion of the intellectus agens and its abstractio adds nothing that is un- 
shakeable in the foundation of all human knowledge. Why, then, discuss 
it or even mention it? 

In the third part of his Grundlegung, Father Nink discusses the nature 
of the being which the objects of intellectual cognition have. Under this 
heading the time-honored problem of moderate realism is ably expounded 
as well as the eternity, necessity and unchangeableness of all essences. The 
intellectual cognition of the individual is dealt with in the fifth section of 
the third part. Of course, the position of Father Nink is in agreement with 
what he has said concerning the formation of universal ideas. In this con- 
nection, our cognition of the visible world and the doctrine of Idealism in 
its various forms is well discussed. An appendix deals with the supreme 
principles of thought in their bearing on our cognition of God and is a 
welcome contribution. 

We said above that Kant was not the first to broach the problem of the 
theory of knowledge. But it is his “Critique of Pure Reason” which gave 
an extraordinary impetus to the discussion of this problem. ‘There is no 
lack of commentaries on Kant’s “Critique of Pure Reason”; no one man 
could possibly read all that has been written on this famous book of Kant. 
There are, however, not many books written by Catholic authors on this 
topic and Father Nick’s Kommentar zu Kants Kritik der reinen Vernunft 
is decidedly welcome. The author comes to the conclusion that the péculiar 
attitude of Kant is fixed in the very introduction to his “Critique.” It rests 
on a brief consideration expressed in a few sentences at the very beginning 
of that introduction. ‘This consideration does not justify the attitude of 
Kant and in his later discussions he adds nothing to this consideration that 
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would justify his original attitude. The whole book of Kant is but a de- 
velopment of his original attitude. The commentary of Father Nink is 
well worth reading. 

We pointed out already that the latest edition of the second volume of 
the Lehrbuch der experimentellen Psychologie by Father Froébes contains 
valuable material concerning the experimental investigation of the thought 
processes. The book is brought up to date on other topics also. Many 
portions of the old edition have been shortened, thus making room for the 
discussion of the more recent literature. We regret that no mention is made 
of the important contribution of Dr. McCarthy, S. J., to the psychology 
of the will. Even Dr. Koehler in his latest book on the Gestalt theory 
refers to Dr. McCarthy’s investigation. The peculiarity of this investiga- 
tion is that some of the results which Ach obtained were not verified by 
Dr. McCarthy. To be more accurate, the conditions were ascertained to 
which the peculiar results of Ach were really due. Whenever these condi- 
tions were deliberately created, the results were like those of Ach. The 
book of Father Frobes is too well known to need further comment. 

H. GrueEnoer, §. J. 


SELECTIONS From MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHERS. Edited and translated, with 
introductory notes, by Richard McKeon. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Volume I, 1929, pp. xx, 375; Volume II, 1930, pp. xviii, 515. 
$1.25 each. 


A Monument To Saint AucustingE. Edited by T. F. B. New York: 
The Dial Press, 1930. Pp. 367. 


Tuomas Aguinas. By M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. London: Ernest Benn Limited, 
1930. Pp. ix, 292. 


There is an aphorism that everyone is born either a Platonist or an Aris- 
totelian. The implication is that one remains as born. ‘That two ancient 
philosophers, master and pupil, should have so divided the human race, or at 
least illustrated such a division, is itself a problem of history or even of hu- 
man nature. The Platonist is warm, the Aristotelian cold; the one a poet, 
the other a scientist ; the one soars into the heavens to find the truth, the other 
grubs for it in the earth. The four works listed above emphasize the disparity 
between the two main streams of philosophical thought, and find them almost 
as difficult to mix as oil and water. 
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“Medieval Philosophers,” in two volumes, forms the link between ancient 
and recent philosophy in the Modern Student’s Library series under the gen- 
eral editorship of Ralph Barton Perry. The section edited by Professor Mc- 
Keon covers the entire stretch from Augustine to William of Ockham. The 
editor realizes that the problem of choosing from literally “hundreds of pro- 
lific writers,” and giving an appraisal of their work is next to impossible with- 
in so restricted a compass. After having chosen fifteen philosophers and as 
many selections from their works, he discovered that not one of his selections 
had ever been translated into English, and he had to undertake that laborious 
task himself. The “Opus Majus” of Roger Bacon, published by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, appeared too late to be of assistance. We of the 
Scholastic school are, however, pleased to know that scholars in America as 
well as in other countries are beginning to discover that many problems which 
are considered modern were ably discussed all the way from six hundred to 
fifteen hundred years ago. Professor McKeon’s selections are mostly con- 
cerned with the problem of knowledge, and while this shows how preoccupied 
modern philosophers are with that subject, or how harassed they are by the 
“epistemological concupiscence,” it also augurs that they will heartily wel- 
come these contributions. It is true that the Scholastics discussed the prob- 
lem not as a separate department of philosophy but as an adjunct to meta- 
physics. Even there they showed their wisdom, for the moderns are begin- 
ning to realize that it is a part of metaphysics. 

Professor McKeon in one place characterizes medieval philosophy as “au- 
thoritarian,” but elsewhere concedes that an authority is no more than some- 
one’s scientific theory, or at best “only the reason of past thinkers solidified 
in brief statement.” We can agree with him, too, that Platonisms are many, 
but he hardly takes sufficient cognizance of the Averroist school when he as- 
serts that Aristotelianism is one. For the rest, I can merely sketch the sub- 
stance of the introductory notes scattered through the two volumes. Au- 
gustine’s Platonism is colored by Plotinus. Boethius, who kept Christian 
philosophy alive during the dark ages, was convinced that a single philosophy 
underlies both Plato and Aristotle. Lombard, the forerunner of the golden 
age of Scholasticism, favored Augustine and hence Plato, the while Abelard’s 
trenchant dialectics toned men’s minds for Aristotelian logic. Then came 
the scholarly bishop of Lincoln, Robert Grosseteste, who gave a mathematical 
turn to philosophy and so harked back to the Augustinian, Platonic and Py- 
thagorean tradition of seeking the eternal verities through the medium of 
numbers and geometrical forms. Meanwhile, Albert the Great tore Aristotle 
free from the machinations of the Arabians and vindicated him as a sound 
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basis for Christian philosophy. His great pupil, St. Thomas, completed the 
work. At the same time St. Bonaventure sought to bend Aristotle to fit 
Augustinianism, just as Aquinas was attempting a synthesis the other way 
round. Some students will regret that St. Thomas is given less space in this 
symposium than Roger Bacon, and only a little more than Matthew of Aquas- 
parta, but such allotment perhaps registers the surprise the modern inves- 
tigator experiences when he begins delving into the unsuspected lore of the 
Middle Ages. The treatment of Duns Scotus must admittedly remain in- 
adequate until the critical edition of his works, now in preparation, has been 
completed. It is striking that after all the syntheses effected, or affected, dur- 
ing the thirteenth century, the period closes on the keynote of illumination 
versus abstraction in the Quodlibeta of Ockham. It is still Plato versus 
Aristotle. 

The English-speaking philosophical world is greatly indebted to Professor 
McKeon for his painstaking and impartial labor, even though his presentation 
of the medieval philosophers in the light only of a single problem leaves un- 
touched vast stores of their wealth. On the same score the reader is asked 
to pardon a similar omission in the account here to be given of ““A Monument 
to St. Augustine” by ten distinguished authors: M. C. D’Arcy, S.J.; Maurice 
Blondel; Christopher Dawson; Etienne Gilson; Jacques Maritain; C. C. 
Martindale, S.J.; Erich Przywara, $.J.; John-Baptist Reeves, O.P.; B. Ro- 
land-Gosselin; E. I. Watkin. Of the momentous times in which the saint 
lived, of his astounding fidelity to the grace of his conversion, of his tenacious 
memory and the facility with which he converted the classics to Christianity 
along with himself, of his profound solution of the problem of evil, of his 
philosophy of history and its superiority over that of Hegel, no more than a 
mere mention is possible within the limited space of a review. Philosophically, 
Augustine was the foe of the New Academy, and destroyed its skepticism by 
his si fallor, sum. His own doubt had not been fictitious, as Descartes’ was; 
he had gone through the agony of it. But though at last convinced that we 
know, he still faced the problem of how we know. His solution of the latter 
has occasioned endless controversy. It all turns on the meaning he attached 
to “illumination.” Maritain claims (p. 204) that St. Augustine purposely 
left the meaning vague because he could not make it more precise “without 
the risk of falling into grave error.” We must remember that Augustine was 
heir to Plato through the Neoplatonists. Although none of these ten writers 
mentions the fact, he is not the originator of the explanation of the Platonic 
“ideas” as ideas in the mind of God. Augustine does give that explanation 
(cf., e.g., De diversis questionibus, \xxxiii, q. 46, 2), but Plotinus and Euse- 
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bius gave it before him. Augustine, with St. John, identified the Logos with 
the Second Person of the Trinity. For the rest, he accepts the hierarchy of 
beings and the principle that a higher may act on a lower, but never the re- 
verse. On this principle, the soul is not acted upon by the senses, but acts 
through them. Hence Augustine, unlike Aquinas, did not start with cos- 
mology; he started with psychology. Material things, he argued, do not act 
upon the soul, but God does. For that reason he turns his gaze inward, away 
from the senses, and centers it on the very experiences of the soul itself. 
There he finds that amid vicissitudes innumerable truth remains unchanged 
and unchangeable. (He frequently illustrates from the truths of mathe- 
matics.) He concludes that he is acted upon by the immutable and eternal 
God, as by a seal. The “light” is this realization that the Seal is none other 
than God, the Word Eternal. The illumination might be paraphrased 
familiarly by saying that it finally dawned on Augustine whence come these 
immutable truths. But what is the light of this dawn? Since it is not God, 
nor the objects known, but that by which we see the objects, it does not seem 
to be stretching a point to say with St. Thomas that it is simply the light of 
intelligence, the light of reason, the capacity of the mind to recognize truth. 
Hence, to read “A Monument to Saint Augustine” is not to engender any 
sense of an impassable gulf between Thomas and Augustine, whatever may 
be said about that between Plato and Aristotle. 

The editor, signed simply T. F. B., has assembled a galaxy of experts on 
Augustine, and it were difficult to find more reliable Augustiniana than are 
inclosed between the covers of this book. To single out any one contributor 
for special mention would be invidious. The topics range from the times 
and character, the mysticism and the philosophy of the saint, through a com- 
parison of him with Thomas Aquinas and the modern world, down to his 
system of morals and metaphysics to end finally with a suggestion of the as- 
yet-untapped resources in his thought. Descartes and the Cartesians are put 
down as false prophets of Augustine, whereas, interestingly enough, Cardinal 
Newman is set up as the true Augustine of modern times. 

In the “Thomas Aquinas” of Father D’Arcy we have a profound study of 
the Angelic Doctor, presented with many a nuance suited to the English- 
speaking philosophers of our day. Refute it or accept it seems to be the 
challenge quietly insinuated throughout this book. Current philosophy haeret 
anceps between Idealism and Realism, though both are fundamentally 
monistic. St. Thomas offers a solution that will deliver us from all three. 
Augustine’s passing experiences prompted him to turn to the subject, Thomas’ 
drew his attention to the object. But in both the changeableness of their ex- 
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periences leads them to the Unchangeable. Each startles us in discovering 
God so near the surface of the changing world, whether that world be within 
or without. For Thomas the great theme is being. Beings are many, and 
some of them lack what others possess. The lack leads downward toward 
nothingness, the possession leads upward to the fulness of being. ‘Thus we 
have in St. Thomas the hierarchy of being differentiated by actus and potentia. 
At the zenith is pure actuality, God; at the nadir is pure potency or bare 
possibility. Everything else ranges in between. 

Father D’Arcy has steeped himself in the most thorough and up-to-date 
studies of Aquinas, and seems to move freely in the armor of Maréchal. He 
is not easy reading for anyone unfamiliar with the technic of modern philo- 
sophical expression, but his work will perhaps reach the people who can be 
reached in no other way. He has some felicitous turns of thought, as when 
he interprets concept as generation or the flowering of a plant, or when he 
speaks of happiness as music conscious of itself. Some will take exception to 
his statement that St. Thomas got his distinction of essence and existence from 
Avicenna, and to suggestions of other important connections with his pre- 
decessors. Still, if St. Thomas has made a synthesis of philosophy, one would 
expect just such things. This is far from saying that he is an eclectic; it is 
saying that he separated the wheat from the chaff, and in no case did he let 
mere terminology set him at odds with the rest of the world. St. Thomas, 
of course, wrote much more than a mere philosophy. In the work before 
us we have only the philosophy, or rather an excellent systematization of such 
parts of it as bear on questions that loom large in the present-day philosophical 
mind. But one reading this book in connection with the others discussed above 
is inclined to the conclusion that after all Plato and Aristotle are reconcilable, 
have in fact been reconciled, and are so far from being radically out-of-date 
that they are actually in advance of modern thought. 

James A. McWituras, S.J., Px.D. 


EDUCATION 


INDIVIDUALISM OLD AND New. By John Dewey. New York: Minton, 
Balch & Company, 1930. Pp. 171. $2.00. 


In this book Dr. Dewey attempts to analyze the effect of modern civiliza- 
tion on the individual, and to find a way out for him from the bewilderment 


of the present day. 
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Professor Dewey observes a positive dissociation in individual and social 
life. He tells us that, “anthropologically speaking, we are living in a money 
culture.” Economic determinism fixes the period of growth and decay of 
institutions and settles the fate of individuals. Our scheme of values is 
materialistic, and worth is measured by the ability to hold one’s own or to 
get ahead in the competitive pecuniary race. 

While we are actually borne along by materialistic values, yet our idealism 
is loudly and blatantly proclaimed from the house tops. Here is a strange 
anomaly: those who have succeeded in amassing a considerable amount of 
money, receive the plaudits of the masses and the press, not for this fact, in- 
deed, but rather because they love flowers, children, dogs, and are kind to 
aged relatives. 

Never has religion been so thoroughly respectable with us, and yet so 
thoroughly dissociated from life. There is a mental “split” in us both individ- 
ually and socially. We are a house divided against itself, for we are the 
scene of conflict between dual personalities: the one grossly materialistic, the 
other highly idealistic. 

The cause of this “split” is due, thinks Professor Dewey, to the rapid in- 
dustrialization of civilization which has taken us unawares. We are men- 
tally and morally unprepared for it. 

Industry and business conducted for money profit are nothing new; they 
are not the product of our age and culture, but merely a fact in both. We 
inherit this state of affairs, to which the invention of the machine has given 
a power and scope never before possessed. The combination of machinery 
and money has resulted in a pecuniary culture characteristic of our civiliza- 
tion. The spiritual element in our tradition, i. e. equal opportunity and free 
association and intercommunication, has been crowded out. While our spir- 
itual tradition appeared to guarantee the development of individualism, there 
has resulted instead a perversion of the whole ideal of individualism to con- 
form to the practices of a money culture. Hence result our social conflicts, in 
which aims and standards are confused beyond recognition. Dr. Dewey con- 
siders at some length the recent criticisms of certain Europeans which have 
been directed against American money culture. These criticisms may all be 
included in the following statement: the American type or “soul” has nothing 
abiding; it is external and superficial; it has no ultimate unity, no true 
personality. 

According to the critics, the marks of this American soul are three: 

1. (Quantification, with its concomitant disregard of quality; 
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2. Mechanization and acclaim of technique as an end in itself rather than 
as a means to a more rationalized intellectual life; 

3. Standardization, by virtue of which agreement and similarity are the 
ideal. 

Furthermore, the critics find an absence not only of social but of intellectual 
discrimination ; critical thinking is unknown; mass suggestibility is the one 
pronounced trait in Americans; homogeneity of thought and emotion has be- 
come an ideal. 

Quantification, mechanization, and standardization, then, are the three 
marks of American culture. True, they have improved external conditions and 
the standard of living, say the critics, but they have invaded mind and char- 
acter, and have obsessed the very soul of America. 

Professor Dewey agrees, in the main, with this criticism. However, he 
thinks these “marks” are transitional rather than final, and that we are in the 
early age of the transition due to the youth of America as a type of civiliza- 
tion. He opines that much of the past is projected into this transition, since 
transitions are always out of something as well as into something. The 
author observes, however, that the vaunted individuality of European culture, 
which is threatened by the leveling standardization and uniformity of the 
American type, is a very limited affair. He wonders just how much share 
the peasant and the proletarian have in it. And he affirms that, although 
democracy has no magic whereby it can immediately confer on the masses the 
power of critical discrimination, yet it has freed them from “intellectual 
bondage.” Moreover, even though technique is one of the marks of “the 
American type,” the author looks forward to that very technique as the means 
for emancipation of individuality on a much broader scale than has obtained 
in the past. 

Our money culture has made for mass production and distribution, and 
we are in for some kind of socialism, thinks Dewey, call it by whatever name 
we please. Economic determinism is now a fact, not a theory; but there is a 
difference, writes Dewey, between a blind, chaotic, and unplanned determin- 
ism resulting from business conducted for pecuniary profit, and the determin- 
ism resulting from a socially planned and orderly development. The author 
sees an essential difference between a socialism that is public and one that is 
capitalistic. 

Professor Dewey is vitally concerned with the crisis in culture which eco- 
nomic determinism has brought about. The culture of which he writes 
“denotes the type of emotion and thought that is characteristic of a people 
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and epoch as a whole, an organic, intellectual and moral quality.” He ob- 
serves a growth in “personal” culture at the top of society, but with that he 
is not concerned. What he is anxious about is culture “‘as a pervasive mani- 
festation of social life.” A democratic people and an industrial time must 
achieve more than merely an “age” of personal culture. The fact is, he 
writes, that we are living in a money culture in which we must either 
acquiesce to existing conditions, or find a way out from them. If we seek to 
avoid facing this reality, then we are taking flight from it in some kind of 
escape mechanism, with all that flight involves from the standpoint of mental 
health. 

Thus, a new culture must be born which will lead out the individual from 
the present social and economic bewilderment: a culture which will release 
whatever is potentially creative in individuals. ‘The individuals, thus freed, 
will be the constant makers of a continuously new society, which, however, 
must never be static, but should grow from more to more, and should ever 
and anon be reshaped and rebuilt to new patterns which will, in turn, be cut 
by “the scientific attitude.” 

In the main, Professor Dewey makes an analysis, quite general, of present 
conditions. He suggests that these conditions are by no means fixed, and may, 
indeed, be guided toward “some preferred possibility.” Just what that pos- 
sibility is or may become, he does not say. As usual, Dr. Dewey prefers to 
carry out his role of philosopher dressed in generalities; and just exactly 
when we may logically expect from him a solution of a difficulty, at that 
very moment he disappears behind a cloud of words. He proclaims that this 
machine age is a challenge to generate “new conceptions of the ideal and the 
spiritual.” Yet, he is very careful never to define his “ideal” and his 
“spiritual.”” Indeed, one who is acquainted with the philosophy which under- 
lies the author’s other writings receives somewhat of a surprise to find him 
bowing to the “spiritual.” And, lest he appear to the reader to have shaken 
off, for the moment, his well-known materialistic tendencies, he makes a plea 
that “the scientific attitude” be incorporated in the individual mind, which 
incorporation, he thinks, will add enormously to one’s enjoyment of life. 
Thus, the adoption by individuals of “the scientific attitude” will bring about 
a new individualism. ; 

After putting aside Dr. Dewey’s book, the thoughtful reader will eventually 
perceive that, in this new individualism which “the scientific attitude” is sup- 
posed to create, the individual will hardly be expected to know where he is 
going, but he will surely know that he is on his way. 
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It appears to the reviewer that Dr. Dewey has made a contribution to the 
understanding and the solution of the problem of individualism; but his con- 
tribution is neither new nor unique, nor does the solution he offers adequately 
solve the problem. Such questions as the following will present themselves 
to the reader after he has laid aside the book: 

1. Just what is the scientific attitude? 

2. Just what would Dr. Dewey have us understand by the scientific 
attitude? 

3. How is the scientific attitude to be acquired by individuals? 

4. Wherein can individuals apply it specifically ? 

5. How can they be taught to apply it? 

6. To what end ought the application of the scientific attitude normally 
tend? 

7. What are the “preferred possibilities’ mentioned by Dr. Dewey, to 
which the scientific attitude ought to be applied and which it ought to shape? 

8. What criterion would Dr. Dewey set up by which to judge the prefer- 
ence in these “preferred possibilities’? Would the preference be purely 
subjective or objective? 

9. To what end ought these “preferred possibilities” to lead? Or have they 
an end in Dr. Dewey’s mind? 

10. Ought the “preferred possibilities” simply lead to other preferred pos- 
sibilities and so on ad infinitum? 

11. And if, perchance, these “preferred possibilities” can be attained by the 
application of the scientific attitude on the part of the individual, what guar- 
antee is there that all this will create a new individualism? And if it does 
create such, will the new individualism be desirable from the standpoint both 
of the individual and from that of society? Will it lead to greater individual 
unrest? Will it lead to greater social unrest? Is there a felt need in man’s 
original nature which inclines him to prefer a “local habitation” to “an airy 
nothing?” In language very plain, does man’s original nature require him 
to have at least one foot on the ground in his striving to understand “the 
sorry scheme of things entire,” or is that nature quite satisfied to be “forever 
climbing up the climbing wave?’ Does man need to endeavor simply, or does 
he need to endeavor for and towards some definite end? 

12. Will the new individualism which should result from the adoption and 
application of the scientific attitude be one in which “the good life” will be 
realized, or will it lead to an individual and social disintegration and dis- 


sociation ? 
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One looks in vain for an answer to these questions by our great philosopher, 
Dr. Dewey. Yet a philosopher ought to answer such questions rather than 
merely to point out, in glistening platitudes, the evils of industrialism and a 
money culture, and to offer a solution which, obviously, in no way solves. 

Even John Cowper Powys in his faun-like dancing to the tune of “culture”? 
has given us a far more practical, a more workable solution to the problem 
of individualism than has Dr. Dewey. Writes Powys (“The Meaning of 
Culture,” pp. 258-9) : 


What therefore it behoves culture to do is to save the individual in the midst of 
this industrial hubbub and endow him with enough peace of mind to breathe, to look 
around, to look forward and backward, to take stock of his emotional and intellectual 
resources and to see where a calm happiness can still be found. One thing we know: 
such happiness will not be found between the dilemma-horns of pleasure and ennui. 
Rapid movement and nervous exhaustion are the alternating poles of our disorganized 
life. Stoical enjoyment of the little, simple things which alone bring permanent 
contentment has become the unenvied fatality of those who gain a precarious living 
on the land or at sea. The rest of the world looks at these primitive lives with 
uneasy wonder; or makes hapless, spasmodic attempts to snatch at their advantages 
without paying the price. 

It is culture alone that can relieve this emotional and imaginative sterility; and it 
can do so only by its appeal to the individual. For the individual who depends for 
his happiness purely upon the motions of his own mind has become independent of 
his material surroundings. He can live in the most crowded city and yet solace him- 
self with the night and the day, with the look of clouds and the feel of air and rain, 
with the dark-blue light that comes on clear evenings and stretches itself, like the 
great concave transparent wing of some titanic archangel, over the lighted city-roofs, 
with the patches of grass and with the smell of the salt sea or a solitary sea-gull’s 
passage over the highest tower, and above all with his called-up images of country 
days, vaguely remembered in his blood and bones. And such an individual man or 
woman, carrying to a comfortless job through clanging streets the cheapest of old 
school-editions of some immortal book, can mount the stairs of his secret psychic 
watch-tower and think the whole ant-heap into invisibility. This is what religion and 
love can do for the uncultured and it is what the cultured—if their fate is to be 
without love and without religion—can do for themselves. Out of the pages of a 
book can spring forth a whole terraqueous landscape; seas, shores, pastures, orchards, 
fields of barley and of rye, Arabian gardens and Gothic roofs. Vague, delicious 
memories, obscurely recovered sensations from our remote past, aye! even from the 
past of our people, can buttress us—if we let a wisely-dreaming imagingtion play 
upon them—against all the iron shafts, all the evil smells and brazen clatter, all the 
litter and the dust, of the worst city in the world. 


Even Bertrand Russell, dark, dank, and dismal as his philosophy is, has 
given us at least a clearer vision, a more definite solution of the problem of 
individualism in its fundamental aspects than has Dr. Dewey. Russell would 
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have us stand on the mountain top of despair, survey our ascent and the sur- 
rounding landscape, with the firm conviction that there is no way out of the 
wilderness about us, and thus face, convinced of this truth, “the sorry scheme 
of things entire.” But Dewey would have us jump from bog to bog of 
“preferred possibilities” in the vast marshes of our present civilization. Writes 
Bertrand Russell in “Mysticism and Logic” (pp. 47-48) : 


That Man is the product of causes which had no prevision of the end they were 
achieving; that his origin, his growth, his hopes and fears, his loves and his beliefs, 
are but the outcomes of accidental collocations of atoms; that no fire, no heroism, 
no intensity of thought and feeling, can preserve an individual life beyond the grave; 
that all the labor of the ages, all the devotion, all the inspiration, all the noonday 
brightness of human genius, are destined to extinction in the vast death of the solar 
system, and that the whole temple of Man’s achievement must inevitably be buried 
beneath the debris of a universe in ruins—all these things, if not quite beyond dis- 
pute, are yet so nearly certain, that no philosophy which rejects them can hope to 
stand. Only within the scaffolding of these truths, only on the firm foundation of 
unyielding despair, can the soul’s habitation henceforth be safely built. 


Indeed, George Santayana, that philosopher of esthetic naturalism, to whom 
all the strivings after “preferred possibilities” are but “the lyric cry in a 
world of relentless and blind matter,” leaves us at least with one foot on solid 
ground in his solution of life’s conflicts. Thus the philosopher, turned poet, 


sings Poems: 


Sweet are the days we wander with no hope 
Along life’s labyrinthine trodden way, 

With no impatience at the steep’s delay, 
Nor sorrow at the swift-descended slope. 
Why this insane curiosity to grope 

In the dim dust for gems’ unmeaning ray? 
Why this proud piety, that dares to pray 
For a world wider than the heaven’s cope? 
Farewell, my burden! No more will I bear 
The foolish load of my fond faith’s despair, 
But trip the idle race with careless feet. 
The crown of olive let another wear; 

It is my crown to mock the runner’s heat 
With gentle wonder and with laughter sweet. (p. 15.) 


Our youth is like a rustic at the play, 

That cries aloud in simple-hearted fear, 
Curses the villain, shudders at the fray, 

And weeps before the maiden’s wreathed bier. 
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Yet once familiar with the changeful show, 

He starts no longer at a brandished knife, 

But, his heart chastened at the sight of woe, 

Ponders the mirrored sorrows of his life. 

So tutored too, I watch the moving art 

Of all this magic and impassioned pain 

That tells the story of the human heart 

In a false instance, such as poets feign; 

I smile, and keep within the parchment furled 

That prompts the passions of this strutting world. (p. 67.) 


But, in the final analysis, Russell, Santayana, and Dewey have each offered 
a solution to a problem from the consideration of which they have chosen to 
omit the most vital element, an element which must be considered if our view 
of man is not to be biased, one-sided, and incomplete ; and that element is man’s 
soul. For man is not body alone, nor soul alone, but body and soul taken 
together; and any consideration of man which attempts to be sincere and 
adequate must embrace man as both body and soul. And because John 
Broadus Watson has never seen a soul in a test tube, nor been able to cap- 
ture a soul to weigh it, measure it, and test it, is no valid argument against 
the existence of that soul in man. Anything must exist in order to function; 


and the individual soul does function even in Watson, even in Russell, in 
Santayana and in Dewey—though perhaps in the latter it is slightly inhibited 
in its manifestations by its striving to evaluate and catalogue the “preferred 


possibilities.” 

In fine, any solution of the problem of individualism which excludes re- 
ligion, man’s soul, and man’s destiny, can never prove to be a genuine or an 
adequate solution. Professor Dewey would learn from religion that the in- 
dividual is the source and the end of social life; that society exists for the 
individual. He would find the only real and satisfying solution for the prob- 
lem of individualism in the teachings of Jesus Christ. “These teachings are 
set forth and applied to the social problem with unusual clarity and vigor in 
the letter of Pope Pius X, August 25, 1910, condemning “Le Sillon.” We 


quote in part:* 


As soon as the social question is broached, it is the fashion in certain quarters first 
to make away with the divinity of Jesus Christ, and then only to peak of His sovereign 
gentleness, His compassion for all human misery, His pressing calls to love of our 
neighbour and to brotherhood. Jesus has indeed loved us with a boundless and in- 


*The Church and Labor, Ryan and Husslein, Macmillan, New York, 1920, pp. 
118-121. 
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finite love; He came upon earth to suffer and die that all men, united round Him in 
justice and love, might live in peace and happiness. But for the realization of this 
temporal and eternal happiness, He has, with sovereign authority, laid down the 
condition that men should be of His flock, accept His doctrine, practice virtue, and 
take their teaching and guidance from Peter and his successors. If, again, Jesus 
was kind to those who have strayed and sinned, He showed no tolerance for their 
erroneous convictions, however sincere they appeared to be; He has loved all to 
instruct, convert and save them. If He called those who labour and are heavy- 
burdened to Him to relieve them, it was not to preach to them an insane ambition 
for equality. If He raised the lowly, it was not to inspire them with the feeling of 
an independent dignity that refuses obedience. If His heart overflowed with gentle- 
ness for men of goodwill, he also knew how to arm Himself with a righteous indig- 
nation against those who profane the house of God, against the wretches who scan- 
dalize little ones, against governors who overwhelm the people under the weight of 
heavy burdens without raising a finger to relieve them. He was as strong as He was 
tender; He reprimanded, threatened and chastised, knowing and teaching us that 
oftentimes fear is the beginning of wisdom, and that sometimes it is well to cut off 
a limb to save the body. Lastly, He never announced a reign of ideal felicity, which 
would know no suffering for the society of the future; rather did He by precept and 
example, point the way of possible happiness on earth and perfect happiness in heaven 
—the royal road of the Cross. This is teaching which it would be wrong to apply 
only to individual life and eternal salvation; it is teaching which is eminently 
social, and reveals to us in Our Lord Jesus Christ something quite different from a 
mere humanitarianism utterly lacking in stability and authority. 


Francis A. Ryan, Ph.D. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN HISTORY 


Histoire DE L’ AMERIQUE Espagnole. Par Jean Toussaint Bertrand. 2 
Vols. Paris; Editions Spes, 1928. 

Porto Rico AND Its ProspLemMs. Edited by Victor Clark. Washington, 
D. C.: The Brookings Institution, 1930. $6.00. 


While Porto Rico is no longer Spanish America officially, it has been 
selected by certain persons in the United States to be the liaison official be- 
tween the United States and Spanish America, and as such must continue 
then, Janus-wise, to look both ways. How much the United States may 
trust this vision will depend upon how much the United States knows about 
both areas. Hence these books are of great current interest and both repay 
well careful reading. 

The volumes from the pen of M. Bertrand, the former pupil of Msgr. 
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Baudrillart, are offered in the hope that the readers will find in them a 
synthetic picture of that complex thing—Spanish civilization in America. The 
author has borrowed heavily from the eight volumes of Carlos Pereyra, 
Historia de América Espafola, but in so doing he has, in the opinion of this 
reviewer at least, produced a better work, more truly synthetic, clearer, more 
coherent and compactly organized, and hence of greater value to the student 
initiating his studies of Spanish America. 

Both authors fail to estimate properly the value of the principles upon 
which Spain erected the structure of her civilization, probably because both 
were too intent upon stressing the absolute features of the later Spanish 
governments in the colonial era and failed to recognize the principle that an 
empire with colonies beyond the sea must hold its line of communications 
solidly protected by an adequate navy. While these points are of interest to 
proponents of empire, they are not the constructive bases of civilization. 

No nation has ever held so firmly the sea lanes as Great Britain, and no- 
where has Britain produced the structure of civilization which Spain out- 
lined in the New World. Again, no nation has so single-mindedly considered 
and fostered commerce as England, but in no part of her empire could M. 
Bertrand find a parallel for the artistic, intellectual and social achievements 
which he has described for Spanish America. In no book may this description 
be found so well ordered and so emphasized within so brief a compass. 

The point about these achievements, for the student of government and 
political institutions, is that they were the direct result of governmental ac- 
tion from Spain, administering affairs to a common end and purpose so that, 
from the Rio Grande to Patagonia, one civilization was strategically, in- 
geniously and profoundly impressed. To uproot it has caused endless con- 
vulsions. Spaniards were not thrown into the New World to save their 
souls as best they could; they were not to be recognized only when self-in- 
terest or intolerable conditions forced a hearing. ‘They did not leave Spain, 
even for conquest, without instructions as to the institutions they were to set 
up, instructions more and more precise as experience furnished the data. Once 
there, supervision continued though not to the extent of crushing all initiative, 
as concrete instances prove. 

That towards the end of the colonial era this supervision was transferred 
into a bureaucracy with all the disintegration such inevitably produces, was 
the result, not of Spanish effort, but of French effort which at that time could 
not comprehend the great Spanish tradition. This was: Government is not 
a regulatory but a directing institution informed by principles learned from 
God Himself. When the agents of Gallicanism and Encyclopedism super- 
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seded St. Augustine and St. Isidore, as the source of inspiration, Spanish 
America was doomed. This M. Bertrand does not make sufficiently clear, 
and it escapes Carlos Pereyra all together. However, the Frenchman does 
call attention in Volume II, to the nature of the conflict between secularism 
and Catholicism which in so many countries of Spanish America in the nine- 
teenth century so nearly wrecked the institutional life of the people. 

In his summary of the problems facing Spanish America today, M. Bert- 
rand is correct in stressing the importance of the Roman principle of the ius 
abutendi and the plutocracy based upon it as a great evil. On the other hand 
he rather underestimates the forces behind the Indianismo propaganda. In 
the political summary, his acceptance of the idea of oscillation between a 
theoretical democracy and a practical dictatorship as a permanent trait of the 
Iberian character (II, p. 387) is surely too jejeune for the Institut Catholique. 
A good point in his economic criticism is that this problem is fundamentally 
political, moral and social. This triumvirate of ideas has as yet found no 
hearing among the investment bankers and stockbrokers of the world. Final- 
ly, we cannot hold with M. Bertrand that Professor Kemmerer’s advice to 
the struggling poor nations to rely upon their own effort rather than on 
foreign aid, will secure this hearing so imperatively needed. 

The survey of culture in the nineteenth century is of particular interest 
ind the bibliography, though brief, contains a sufficient number of general 
works of reference, suitable to this type of book, distinctly a manual in the 
French sense. Teachers struggling with the problem of finding adequate 
texts for their Spanish-American courses, now evincing popular support, will 
find the work invaluable and the general reader will lay it down with a keener 
appreciation of and a more generous support for the cooperation and under- 
standing for which Manuel Ugarte so eloquently pleads and M. Bertrand so 
finely illustrates. 

“Porto Rico and Its Problems,” is an outcome of the desire expressed a 
few years ago for a scientific study of the island’s economic difficulty so as 
to prepare the way for constructive reforms. Upon recommendation of the 
Social Science Research Council, the Brookings Institution took up such a 
study in 1928 under the direction of Doctor Victor S. Clark, one-time Com- 
missioner of Education in the island. It has now appeared in book form. 

The survey finds two problems outstanding: one economic, to raise the 
standard of living, and the other political, relations with the United States. 
On the theory that the political institutions of the United States are the out- 
come of exceptionally favorable economic conditions, if American institutions 
are to succeed in Porto Rico, economic conditions must be improved. This 
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survey, then, has been made to discover the main source of these economic 
difficulties, to bring various aspects of the problems into their proper relation- 
ships and thus to indicate the lines along which improvement can be expected. 

The survey reveals very clearly three things: a rapid increase in the stand- 
ard of living between 1900 and 1914, though since then it has been growing 
worse gradually; a rapid increase in population until now it is greater than 
the means of subsistence can support or be made to support; and a drift to- 
wards industrialization. ‘The list of recommendations for reforms evinces 
the extent of these evils. They call for the reorganization of the Organic 
Act and outline a detailed program for the island’s legislature, chiefly finan- 
cial and educational; expansion of health and educational activities to meet 
the ideals of the United States; reorganization of industrial conditions al- 
lowing for a free port, tariff drawbacks on certain raw materials important 
to Porto Rican manufactures and the modernizing of agriculture on industri- 
al lines. 

The point of view from which these suggestions are made is characteristic 
of the industrial age. The industrial type of organization of society is taken 
for granted as here to stay indefinitely and all its acknowledged evils may 
be overcome by law and more varied industrialization. Rural schools and 
political freedom may accomplish this, but the authors raise the question 
whether an excellent school system and a well-educated rural population can 
function in an economic structure which leaves four-fifths of the rural peo- 
ple without any stake in the land and without any permanent right to a 
home. They see no way out of these conditions, though industrialization can 
be of some advantage. Factory hands cannot be manufactured in public 
schools, but factory-minded graduates may. When this is done the island 
can be industrialized. This does not necessarily imply the further extension 
of large-scale industry, for this seems to have reached its saturation point. 
The “outlook for widely dispersed small enterprises is greater than for con- 
centrated large scale manufacturing” (p. 464). Nevertheless, this remark 
must be considered more in the nature of an obiter dictum, for a few pages 
later it is noticed that the development which is socially desirable often proves 
economically unprofitable (p. 490). 

The economics of the island cannot be separated now, so the authors hold, 
from the economics of the mainland and so the melancholy conclusion is 
reached that nothing much can come from the economic reforms suggested. 
Hence Porto Rico seems condemned to a social state truly pitiable. The is- 
land population is 75% rural, 80% of which are tenants-at-will, dependent 
upon wages, owning neither land nor crops. Conditions of shelter, diet and 
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congestion remind one of the government reports of the “congested districts” 
of the island of the eighteenth and early nineteenth century. One is forced 
to the conclusion that the population survives only because the mild climate 
permits the enjoyment of so much sunshine. Wages average less than four 
dollars a week, employment is very seasonable, the live stock is poor in quality 
and few in number, and the jibaro lives where he can—the most superfluous 
thing on the island. Social organization is at the lowest level. Conditions 
in the towns are only slightly better. Sheer poverty is the rule. 

The report further observes this terrible truth that few social or scientific 
agencies are concerned with this problem, though it does admit that such 
agencies as the Red Cross, the Rockefeller Foundation, the School of Trop- 
ical Medicine, Catholic Religious Orders and various Protestant missions are 
all working hard and zealously. But all together, their work is but a drop 
in the bucket. 

The survey of political conditions is no more cheering. As the authors 
maintain, the greatest failures politically are, first, that the United States 
Supreme Court neglected to define clearly the political status of the island. 
As a matter of fact that tribunal in 1922 merely held that the act of Con- 
gress whereby the island was given the status of an unincorporated territory 
was constitutional. This in no way commits the court to a lack of wis- 
dom, if any, in the measure as enacted by Congress in the exercise of its own 
discretion. Secondly the political experts tinkering with the laws for Porto 
Rico, failed to recognize the principle that because certain political precedents 
had been found applicable on the mainland, this formed no argument for en- 
forcing them upon a people for whom they had no historical validity (p. 105). 
To superimpose English institutions upon the Latin municipia could produce 
only hybrids (p. 116). The result has been to oppose the city to the muni- 
cipia so that no constructive reform seems now possible until the wreck of 
the latter is absolutely complete. 

The reasons for such conditions in Porto Rico are fairly obvious as one 
scans the detailed mass of interesting information collected in the seven- 
hundred pages of this book. Such a report is, indeed, a revelation and raises 
the question: Are the Americans of the United States a politically inept peo- 
ple. Or is it merely an absolute indifference to administrative problems, en- 
gendered by an educational system which, by stressing the body, health and 
hygiene to the practical exclusion of the interests of mind and soul (vide new 
courses of study being perpetrated in the public schools today), leaves them 
intellectually unprepared to grasp the essence of their problems? A proper 
intellectual preparedness, would need integrated courses of study and religious 
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training. The Catholic schools, which claim to have these, should now be 
turning out the leaders. They will find this report, while not perfect and 
confessedly incomplete on important points, of great aid for such leadership 
on the island. Porto Rico is the microcosm of our industrial age and is, 
therefore, a good place for all those interested in salvaging our civilization to 
begin their reforms. 


Marie R. Mappen, Pu.D. 


LIFE OF CHRIST 


Tue Lire oF Curist. A Historical, Critical and Apologetic Exposition. 
By L. C. Fillion, $.S. Translated by Newton Thompson, §.T.D. St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1928. Three volumes. $4.00 each. 


THE Pustuic Lire oF Our Lorp Jesus Curist. An Interpretation. By 
The Most Rev. Alban Goodier, Archbishop of Hierapolis. London: 
Burns, Oates and Washburne, 1930. Two volumes. $7.50 per set. 


The inexhaustible beauties of the life of Jesus Christ, Son of the Living 
God, will always draw hearts in love, and impel men to express in words one 
or many of the phases of the character of the God-Man. And as man will 
not cease writing of Him, so neither will men cease reading of Him. Hence, 
the appearance of two new Lives of Christ, each with its many excellences, is 
welcomed by the English-speaking Catholic world. Each, too, comes from a 
source which is a safe guide. The very names of the authors is a promise that 
a perusal of their work will be profitable, and reading confirms our expecta- 
tions. 

The difference of these works is clear from their own subtitles. A review 
of them may descend to innumerable particular discussions or, as we prefer, 
keep to general lines with the discussion of some one or two pertinent 
subjects. 

Father Fillion’s work keeps steadily in mind for over 2,000 pages the apolo- 
getic defense of the life of Christ. The apologetic, I think, is most effective 
in chapters which are purely introductory, and especially in the explicitly con- 
troversial appendices. Without exception, the answer to the attacks is such 
as Catholics can accept, even though often Father Fillion’s solution is not the 
only one proposed by Catholic scholars. Oftentimes the answers, we think, 
will fatigue the reader, and this by no fault of the author. For hundreds of 
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times the only answer to the self-styled Higher Critics must be, “your objec- 
tion is pure imagination” or “you have simply garbled, abused, misstated or 
misunderstood the Gospel text.” 

In handling the Gospel scenes themselves, defense is always the author’s 
purpose, and his method is exegetic. The words and milieu of the text are 
explained. But often one feels that the study has been so minute and concen- 
trated, that the beauty of the whole has been untouched. We are sorry to 
have to point out a glaring defect in an English translation, where the Eng- 
lish is so uniformly excellent. And it is so excellent that the reader is not 
conscious of its being a version. But there has been a mistake in not English- 
ing Father Fillion’s transliterations of Hebrew, Aramaic and Arabic names. 
The transliterations have been left uniformly French. Thus “shemo,” “His 
Name” has been left in the French fashion “chemo.” So, too, errors in Greek 
citations occur. We note this defect only because it is a book we can recom- 
mend to non-Catholics even of professorial rank as containing some of our 
finest Catholic apologetic. We are irritated at these blunders because they 
may smile and even sneer at Catholic scholarship. Any second edition of the 
work must correct multitudinous small errors of this sort. 

The fundamental positions of Catholic defense are excellently stated. We 
would only emphasize in our remarks a false opinion which is gaining ground 
among our adversaries. And it is important to refute it. Even the most 
intelligent lay Catholic has not been trained to know and answer the thou- 
sands of difficulties—textual, historical, psychological and theological—which 
have in the last hundred years been launched against the Four Gospels. But 
on certain fundamental points, a sufficient defense can be easily made, if we 
know clearly the viewpoint of the adversary, and the general grounds on 
which he alleges his principles are founded. 

It is well known that Rationalism denies the very possibility of a miracle. 
If, therefore, one reads a narrative purporting to describe a thing which never 
could be, the story is false. And though often the story teller might be 
proved to be a simple liar, he might be also merely a deceived man in good 
faith. Admittedly the Gospels, which describe somewhere near a hundred 
miraculous events, many of which portray a majestic central figure whose very 
being—a God-Man—is a continuous miracle, must be entirely set aside, if 
the first assumption is correct. If miracles cannot be, the Gospels are fancy 
or forgery. 

Now one would imagine that the fundamental position of Rationalism 
would be very plainly set down in multitudinous publications. One would 
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expect that a position, so apparently securely held, would be clearly expressed 
and proved by dozens of writers. True, some thirty years ago Professor 
Harnack did devote a part of his first lectures on Das Wesen des Christen- 
tums to a philosophic statement of rationalist claims on the subject of mir- 
acles. But it is not very full, and it is especially not philosophic. 

Here and there, one many glean from their writings, more often from 
implications than from explicit words, that miracles are linked up inevitably 
with dogma. To work a miracle they say, supposes faith in the recipient, and 
to believe a miracle was wrought, supposes religious faith in the hearer. In 
a word, the false opinion is abroad that if one does not step outside the boun- 
ary of pure natural science, one cannot prove that miracles are possible or 
knowable. One accepts miracles only if one accepts doctrines heard from 
altar or pulpit, or inherited with his traditional family faith. If a man on 
reexamination of his creed, is dissatisfied and rejects his religion, then any 
belief in miracles vanishes too. They think that Catholics accept miracles 
exclusively as a dogma, and in conversation they will be patronizingly broad- 
minded and allow you your initial assumptions. 

The arguments sustaining this false opinion are first that miracles have 
always been connected with religion, that the mysterious and wondrous itself 
is the field in which religion has always reveled, and that in the history of 
religions, anything extraordinary was swallowed superstitiously as a miracle. 
In a word, the religious instinct created the miracle, and the miracle, in turn, 
was the support and proof of the religious belief. Moreover, many of Christ’s 
miracles (granting them for the moment, they say) were clearly wrought 
only when the recipient had faith, and they were (and are) believed only by 
those who have faith. I do not think I understate their positions, and I 
honor their sincerity enough to feel that they think we are really in the vicious 
circle pointed out above. 

In answer, let us make it clear that we mean by a miracle, a miracle in 
the strict sense. There are writers who use the word, but do not mean by it 
a real miracle. In their articles, they speak of the Gospel miracles; but on 
examining their words, it is seen that they understand only something won- 
drous, which undiscovered forces of nature will doubtless some day explain. 

We mean an event, falling under the senses, above the forces ‘of natural 
powers to achieve or explain. The feeding of 5,000 with a few loaves, or 
the raising of a dead man are clear examples of what miracles are. Secondly, 
the relation of faith and miracles. We admit that in many ancient religions, 
the religious instinct has—and often in good faith—created miracles, gener- 
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ally by misinterpreting natural phenomena, or personifying nature forces. 

But this fact no more precludes the possibility of real miracles than the fact 

of 100 bogus imitations remove from existence an original chef-d’ceuvre. 

But letting that pass, are not miracles part and parcel of Catholic dogma? 

Certainly. Does it not follow then that, apart from dogma, a Catholic can- 

not treat them? It does not. Some, not all, Catholic dogmas are also truths 

of natural reason. The existence of the human soul is a truth of the natural 
order, provable from strictly natural promises. It is also a dogma. The 
existence of God is a truth attainable, and attained to, by natural reason 

(Kant’s strictures against the cosmological argument notwithstanding). It is, 

also, a dogma. And as, to be a Catholic, one must admit that God and the 

human soul exist, so also one must admit them to be a rational man. Likewise, 
to be a Catholic one must admit that miracles can be; but one must confess 
it, also, merely to be logical. 

Briefly the logic of the process whereby one comes to a purely philosophical 
truth of a natural order, is as follows in the case of miracles: 

1. The admission that external objects are about us—horses, mountains, 
trees, men, in a word the external world. 

2. The recognition that physical laws obtain in the universe. The scientists 
aid one’s search here. They are always seeking the underlying law, and 
when once found qualitatively, they pursue it further to make it more 
precise quantitatively. 

From the existence of the external world, by the cosmological argument, 
the existence of an Unproduced First Cause is established. Further con- 
sideration of this Being establishes those attributes we sum up briefly by 
the name God—Wisdom, Infinity, Creatorship, etc. These points, note, 
are established in natural theology, that is, a theology not borrowing from 
dogma or creed but depending on pure philosophical consideration, In- 
deed, this whole science is held by all, Catholic and non-Catholic, apart 
from agnostics or atheists. 

Finally, supposing the above, we have a God of nature. The question of 
miracles is simply this: “Can this God of nature, Creator of nature’s laws, 
make an exception to these laws in favor of His own higher purposes? 
Did He so make them ironclad (recall that physics, chemistry, etc., de- 
clare them ironclad as long as natural processes obtain) so that He, the 
Creator of them, could not suspend them? The denial that He can sus- 
pend them is philosophically false, since such suspension derogates neither 
from His power nor wisdom. 
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The above is but an incomplete presentation of certain parts of philosophy. 
In a day when philosophy is so little studied—and that so unsystematically— 
in our universities, is it surprising that students emerge to professorships and 
then write books on the Gospel miracles who have never read a course in 
what is called cosmology? Plenty write unintelligently on the subject, as is 
inevitable when no systematic considerations of philosophy have been made. 

The basis we have sketched is one that should be firmly fixed in mind. 
The reading of a book like Father Fillion’s makes this clear. And it is the 
more needful in our days, when the rationalistic attack is different from 
what. is was fifty years ago. The difference, I think, is the present relative 
sobriety as contrasted with the wildest flaunting of truth before. Of old, in 
the ’seventies say, one would put all the Gospels one hundred years after their 
date; that gave plenty of time for lies, or fanciful stories, or glorifications of 
a hero, Jesus, to grow, circulate and permeate the fertile imaginations of the 
pious first generations. Then, dozens of miracles were written off by the 
single word magnetism while fewer now, and more vaguely, call upon 
psychic forces. Then, one threw the Fourth Gospel out of court, before 
beginning. Then, garbling texts, transferring them, erasing them, correcting 
them were more common. ‘Then, it was more common to make the Gospel 
say what you thought. Sometimes, variant readings were so juggled as to 
prove that originally nothing was there to vary. Or an odd script of a dozing 
scribe was unlocked from time’s archives to give support to a reading which— 
destroyed something—took something from Christ’s glory. 

Sobriety is beginning to reign, and, in a measure, optimism of a qualified 
kind is in order. The wilder days of Rationalism have passed for the more 
thoughtful, though they are still at high noon for some pamphleteers. And who 
would have thought that Tubingen’s fame would e’er decline? The right 
dates of the Gospels are being readmitted; some rationalist may even redis- 
cover the right chronology after the present exaggerated rage for Mark’s 
historicity to the exclusion of Matthew and Luke. Even the Zwei Quelle 
may be discovered not to be perennial. Textual tinkering is now not so 
tashionable. St. John is being readmitted, though partially and grudgingly. 
What multitudinous small recantations has Rationalism made! 

Partial optimism! small recantations! Because under the driving force of 
honest history, Rationalism is at the half-way house to truth. It is trying to 
follow an impossible via media. And that is because no matter how many 
(relatively) small truths one readmits, there will not come the true, the great 
change until the fundamental positions of Rationalism are reexamined by its 
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adherents. The reexamination must cover the points above. And I add a 
few questions concerning miracles and revelation to which a brief yes or no 
should be given by a thinking man: 

1. Can the God of nature and man reveal some message to man? Can God 
Himself bridge the chasm between Creator and creature? Or has He 
who launched a world, lost His handwork? Remember the question is 
“can He’—not yet “did He.” 

Can the omnipotent God certify the genuinity of His message and mes- 
sage-bearer by some sign so that other men may know they receive the 
Divine message unchanged? A miracle is the obvious sign God could 
use for this. It transcends natural forces. ‘That you may know the Son 
of Man hath power to forgive sins,” He said to the paralytic: “Arise,” 
etc. Such would be an action of the type described. The question is, can 
God certify His revelation. We saw that miracles are possible. They 
would certainly be appropriate signs. 

Can God include in such a message truths which He knows, but which 
we do not; even truths which we cannot reach by natural reason? For 
example, can God tell man angels exist? Can He tell man that His own 
Nature is one but the Divine Persons three? Can God tell man of mys- 
teries, even though when told, man cannot understand them fully? 

Now, if Rationalism first answered these questions which belong to the 
order of philosophy—and answered them as honest philosophers—their ap- 
proach to the Gospels which answer the question “Did God do and reveal 
such things” would be scientific. Let me stress scientific. Yes, even the con- 
sideration of a natural order can take up the question “Can there be mys- 
teries?”’ And answer it easily, too. For few who study are impressed with 
the infinity of their own or other men’s intellect. If I look to the mere possi- 
bility of the thing I easily see it is possible that the infinite intellect of God 
contains truths above the reaches of my creature’s mind. 

It is the basic supposition only which keeps Rationalism from submitting 
to the Gospels. And strangely enough the position called rational is diamet- 
rically against reason and logic. For if modern rationalistic authors admitted 
the possibility of miracles, they would readily recognize the reality of them 
as found in the Gospels. One can see that a great love and appreciation 
draws them to the Gospel pages, and, in spite of gigantic presumptions, many 
save every possible scrap of historicity they can. Witness often the terrible 
travail not to say what the Sacred Texts are impelling them to say. Witness 
their use of vocabulary and phraseology which is almost orthodox at times, 
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till one stumbles over some remark that proves that a basic error is spoiling 
all. Their basis is false, eternally, immutably, irremediably false as it stands. 
Only a thorough reconsideration of their underlying philosophy will ever pre- 
pare in them the proper approach to the Gospels of Jesus Christ. 

Witness what a proper approach means as you read and ponder over the 
pleasant pages of the work of Archbishop Goodier. Our own sorrow is that 
this writer began with the Baptism and ended just before the Passion. To 
have had the Infancy, Crucifixion and Resurrection Gospels from the same 
hand would have been precious to English readers. Archbishop Goodier has 
sufficiently described the history and background of the Public Life. He can 
tell the Gospel story in a most winning and vivid way. And to do this, he 
has used means scarcely beyond the reach of one who can read our English 
version, and meditate it quietly. 

The outstanding merit of the beautiful Life of Christ is the penetration 
with which the author has sought the heart and mind of each man or group 
portrayed in the Gospel. Evidently a life of large experience, and especially 
a life of large sympathy for his fellowman in his every phase of sorrow and 
joy, has enabled the author to probe so deeply and to find such vast mines of 


lights and shades in the simple phrases of the Gospels. If you would find in 
concrete expression how the text is at once simple yet sublimely moving, read 
this Life. The book throughout evidences the richness of the story the Gospel 
brings to him who meditates its pages. It is a book one would like to see 
every American Catholic read again and again. 


W. J. McGarry, S.J. 


LITERATURE 


A NeEwMAN SynTHEsIs. Arranged by Erich Przywara, S. J. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1931. Pp. xiii, 379, $3.00. 


The original German edition of this work, we are told by the publishers, 
appeared in six volumes. The purpose of the author was to give in New- 
man’s words, with as much continuity as possible, a history of the soul’s 
progress from the first discovery of God in the conscience to the’ knowledge 
of Christ and the Church and the ultimate union of the soul with God in 
faith, hope and charity. This history was to be given by arranging in 
sequence various passages scattered throughout Newman’s works so as to 
present a fairly complete and unified picture of his mind as regards the 
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destiny, trials, perils, helps and rewards of the soul during its earthly pilgri- 
mage. In the German edition the author endeavored to elucidate the organic 
unity of the assembled passages by a copious commentary of his own. This 
commentary is omitted for the most part in the present edition, and in all 
probability will not be missed. The triumph of Father Przywara consists in 
the skilful use he has made of his intimate familiarity with Newman’s writings. 

Afred Noyes, in his review of this book for the London Sunday Times, says 
it is not an anthology; and this is true. But when he goes on to say that “‘it is 
a systematic presentation of Newman’s thought in his own language,” he 
should have qualified his statement to make it apply to one of the many 
intellectual and religious fields in which Newman’s thought was employed. 
The publishers go further in their advertisement and call the book “in effect 
a Newman ‘Summa’,” surely a phrase likely to create a false hope in the pros- 
pective reader. There is little or no controversial or apologetic matter in the 
book, to take only two of the many subjects which frequently engaged the 
great Cardinal’s attention. A half-dozen books like the present one could be 
compiled, by anyone as skilful as Father Przywara, by following Newman’s 
mind as it expressed itself on other important sides of religious experience. 

Indeed, no book could be more interesting, not to say profitable, to a 
Catholic reader than a seriated collection of passages in which Newman meets 
and triumphs over adversaries of the Catholic Church and of all supernatural 
religion. Who among modern Catholic apologists has so fully and sympa- 
thetically entered into the difficulties of the modern mind in religious matters 
and been so masterly and convincing in their solution? In this respect New- 
man recalls the great names of earlier Christian champions Augustine, Basil, 
Bellarmine. Concerning the last named writer, lately canonized, it is curious 
to note a passage from Mosheim used by Newman in a lecture when as yet 
he was an Anglican. It describes in words applied to St. Robert Bellarmine 
a characteristic excellence of Newman himself as well as the price he had to 
pay for his success in the cause of truth. Bellarmine’s “candor and plain 
dealing,” says Mosheim, 
exposed him to the censures of several divines of his own communion; for he col- 
lected with diligence the reasons and objections of his adversaries, and proposed 
them for the most part in their full force with integrity and exactness. Had he been 
less remarkable on account of his fidelity and industry, had he taken care to select 
the weakest arguments of his antagonists, and to render them still weaker by propos- 
ing them in an imperfect and unfaithful light, his fame would have been much greater 
among the friends of Rome than it actually is. 

The brilliantly written “Life of Bellarmine” recently given to the world 
by Father Brodrick amply confirms Mosheim’s observation, while it disproves 
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the sweeping assertion at its close. It is doubtful whether anyone acquainted 
with the history of the Church in England during the last century can read 
that passage without being forcibly reminded of Newman. No one was to 
blame in either case. Genius in the Church, like genius in worldly affairs, 
marches too swiftly for the rank and file; it must wait a generation or two 
before it is recognized, and then recognition seems to absorb all smaller repu- — 
tations until the man of genius is left in history dominating his century like 
a great cathedral in some ancient town. 

The farther we leave the nineteenth century behind us, the larger becomes 
the stature of Newman. It is not nearly so extravagant now as it may have 
been formerly to dream that, if any Catholic writer of the last century is ever 
to be honored by the Church with the title of Doctor of the Church, New- 
man’s chances are especially good. The fact that he himself would have 
derided any such dream as preposterous does not diminish his chances. He 
always had the saint’s deep conviction of his own unworthiness. 

One of the chief merits of the ““Newman Synthesis,” after the benefit to 
be conferred on the reader’s own spiritual life, is the clear insight into the 
intense spirituality of Newman which it conveys. One who is already 
familiar with Newman’s works will be stirred again and again by passages 
which dawned on him when he first read them with a kind of celestial illumi- 
nation. He will find they have not lost their unearthly luster. The inter- 
vening years and experience have operated only to clear and sharpen his vision 
so as to make the holy radiance brighter. How seriously and solemnly New- 
man took the life of man on earth! The thought of the human soul, its 
origin and its destiny, overshadowed all other thoughts in his active, well- 
stored mind with a somber cast of gravity, not ponderous or melancholy or 
pietistic, but almost fiercely eager and alive, employing all the subtle arts of 
the world to win the soul back to the paths of truth and righteousness. When- 
ever Newman uses ridicule—and he does so surprisingly seldom when we 
consider his power in this respect as well as his opportunities—he uses it with 
apologetic airs, and only when he has to. It was not wholly his charity which 
held his pen when a laugh might serve his purpose; his abiding sense of the 
importance and seriousness of life, of every day and hour of it, in the scales 
of eternity, made anything remotely resembling a trifling and carefree attitude 
extremely distasteful. If he was a prophet with a stern message for the men 
of his time, he was saved from being a grim and fear-inspiring prophet by 
his profound knowledge of the human heart and his almost woman’s pity for 
its struggles and defeats. A lover of Newman will find in his pages much to 
sober him without depression or discouragement. 
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Listen to Newman speaking to the flower of English youth at Oxford in 
those St. Mary’s sermons commemorated in so many glowing accounts by 
gifted listeners among his audiences. The saint, he tells them 


differs from an ordinary religious man, I say, in this,—that he sets before him as the 
one object of life, to please and obey God; that he ever aims to submit his will to 
God’s will; that he earnestly follows after holiness; and that he is habitually striving 
to have a closer resemblance to Christ in all things. He exercises himself, not only 
in social duties, but in Christian graces; he is not only kind, but meek; not only 
generous, but humble; not only persevering, but patient; not only upright, but for- 
giving; not only bountiful, but self-denying; not only contented, but meditative and 
devotional. An ordinary man thinks it enough to do as he is done by; he will think 
it fair to resent insults, to repay injuries, to show a becoming pride, to insist on his 
rights, to be jealous of his honor, when in the wrong to confess it, to seek to be rich, 
to desire to be well with the world, to fear what his neighbors will say. He seldom 
thinks of the Day of Judgment, seldom thinks of sins past, says few prayers, cares 
little for the Church, has no zeal for God’s truth, spends his money on himself. Such 
is an ordinary Christian, and such is not one of God’s elect. For the latter is more 
than just, temperate and kind; he has a devoted love of God, high faith, holy hope, 
overflowing charity, a noble self-command, a strict conscientiousness, humility never 
absent, gentleness in speech, simplicity, modesty and unaffectedness, an unconsciousness 
of what his endowments are, and what they make him in God’s sight. This is what 
Christianity has done for the world; such is the result of Christian teaching; viz., 
to elicit, foster, mature the seeds of heaven which lie hid in the earth, to multiply 
(if it may be said), images of Christ. 


One must be acquainted with the Oxford sermons, and with the wrapt 
attention with which they were followed week after week for several years 
by bright young men of worldly estate and promise, to gain some notion of 
the moral fervor of the Oxford Movement and of the fiery shafts of spiritual 
influence shooting into young souls here and there from the subdued white 
heat of a heart filled with the sense of God’s claims, and expressing itself in 
a thrilling music of speech attuned to the awful Presence of God in the 
hushed spaces of the soul. It bodes ill for those few young auditors who, 
like Matthew Arnold and James Anthony Froude, had the grace to listen 
attentively to a message seldom so richly dowered with earnestness and appeal, 
and afterwards turned away from the light to the dark dens of dragons. 

It is curious to observe that a large preponderance of the selections in this 
book are from the sermons delivered in Oxford while Newman was still a 
Protestant. ‘That part of the book, the major part, in which the interior life 
of the soul is pictured, is almost entirely made up of excerpts from the 
Anglican sermons. This would seem to be on the part of the Jesuit compiler 
an unconscious, or, perhaps conscious, concession of the claim so often heard 
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that Newman’s Catholic sermons are inferior in style and depth to his 
Protestant sermons. It is a contention however, which can hardly be sus- 
tained critically, and the compiler need not be dragged into the witness box. 

The Oxford sermons are a treasure house of high and noble spirituality. 
The Catholic who regularly makes spiritual reading a part of his daily life 
will not find many spiritual books more lucid and inspiring. They display a 
knowledge of the world and of the human heart which a keen critic declares 
was greater than Thackeray’s. And all this searching knowledge is subjected 
to review and scrutiny in the light of eternity by a great mind dedicated 
almost from childhood, and moulded with stern discipline, in the cause of 
truth and holiness. It seems to be an obvious and foregone conclusion to the 
Catholic reader of these sermons that, however intricate and entangled the 
meshes might be, the man who wrote these sermons would, by the grace 
shining so brightly through every page, ultimately succeed in clearing himself 
ef the countless ties holding him back from his true country. When Newman 
found himself at last with the Church behind him, with all her rich resources 
for spiritual guidance at his command and at the command of all his co- 
religionists, he no longer felt like a lone voice in the wilderness pointing out 
the way of salvation. His eloquence became a trifle less anxious as he realized 
the powers that were working with him. Without losing the pleading note, 
it took on some of that deep peace which comes at the end of a long and 
arduous pilgrimage. In consequence, the Catholic sermons have, if anything, 
a higher literary quality in virtue of their calm repose. The sad musical 
cadence of earlier days has learned to be exultant and can on occasion flood 


the soul with organ peals of triumph. 
James J. DAty, S.J. 
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Professor Smith’s book is the natural child of Professor Smith’s mind and 
Professor Smith’s mind is the typically modern mind. When this is said the 
reader knows what to expect. An encyclopedic array of facts marshaled for 
the glorification of Science; direct statements substantially ovrrect; yet details 
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arranged so as to form a caricature of all that is not “modern”; a pretence 
at objectivity and disinterested treatment of truth; yet a clandestine philosophy 
coloring the whole picture. Professor Smith is, I am sure, sincerely satisfied 
with his achievement. He will have the flattering approval of most Moderns. 
This will be his great reward—and his condemnation. In his defense let us 
say he writes history as he sees it, as he cannot help seeing it, as the makers of 
the ‘‘new history” would have it. He writes the “history of modern culture,” 
not the history of culture in modern times. And he comes to his task with 
the characteristic mentality of benevolent Neo- Paganism. He tells us: 


Of all the elements of modern culture, as of all the forces molding modern life, 

science has been the greatest. . . . Thought, philosophy, religion, art, education, 
laws, morals, economic institutions, are to a great extent dependent on science. 
It alters man’s view of the world in which he lives. And the world view is perhaps 
the decisive factor in molding life and civilization. . . . Up to the seventeenth 
century man had been living in a dream. Then came the study of the facts of nature 
and revelation faded into mythology and tradition into poetry. . . . The impact 
of science shook the enormous vis inertiae of the brain of man, causing in him first 
astonishment, then pain, then anger. He found the new Knowledge ridiculous, 
horrible, blasphemous, before he finally learned to prize it as the supreme good. 


This condensed citation from three paragraphs at the beginning of chap- 
ter II gives us a fair idea of the author’s style as well as of his philosophy. 
In one word, science is the Supreme Good. People used to think this blasphe- 
mous. They think so no longer. For Revelation has faded into mythology, 
and religion is but a product of man’s fertile brain and of his irrational fears. 
Shall we merely smile when the author so naively assumes that the emanci- 
pated present is the high point in history, reached by giant strides after a late 
start less than four hundred years ago? Certainly, while there is reason for 
indignation at his slurs against sacred things, there is no need of alarm. The 
intelligent reader will see through his philosophy; the undiscriminating will 
merely feed on the half truths, which form his ordinary fare. 

The present volume is the first of a series of four. Chronologically, it 
begins with the year 1543, which saw the publication of Copernicus’ De 
revolutionibus orbium coelestium and of Vesalius’ De fabrica corporis humani; 
it ends with 1687, the year of Newton’s Principia. Quite appropriately the 
title is taken from Francis Bacon, whose Instauratio magna gave a new tone 
to the period. Science is clearly the theme of the book. A glance at the 
table of contents shows that about three-fourths of the work is devoted to 
other activities of the human mind. But science comes first and science 


determines all the rest. 
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Were it permitted to select a hero in this story, Galileo is easily the author’s 
favorite. ‘Though, as he is here described, there is very little of the heroic 
in him. He had not the spirit of martyrdom; he did have an arrogance, a 
meanness, a slipperiness, an intoxication with his own importance, that were 
almost contemptible. But he made a valuable contribution to astronomy and 
he got into trouble with ecclesiastical authorities. Much as we regret the 
unfortunate stand taken by the Roman Congregation, a reading of Professor 
Smith’s version of the affair leaves only surprise that this “leading intellect 
of Europe” was handled so gently. It is not clear whether the author voices 
the opinion of Galileo, of the Cardinals or of himself, when he speaks of 
“revolutionizing theology.” After a flippant allusion to the universe as “a 
snug little place . . . the scene of an absorbing melodrama, conceived and 
put on by God . . . half spoiled by Satan, viewed by a vast audience of 
supernatural beings . . . with hell, purgatory and heaven as convenient 
coulisses to receive the actors at their exit,” he goes on to tell us that “‘if 
these theories were true, man had lost his birthright as a creature for whose 
sake all else existed . . . and was reduced to a puny and local spectator of 
infinite forces, unresponsive to his wishes and unmindful of his purposes.” 
Shades of Voltaire! Isn’t this enlightening? But there is much more. We 
are told that: “There has never been a greater revolution in the history of 
thought. The anthropocentric universe had to be abandoned. [Has he ever 
heard of St. Thomas and the great Scholastics?] Science was victorious in 
its battle with the senses, with common opinion, with inveterate and all but 
universal tradition, and with all authority even that claiming to be divine 
revelation.” Is there any call for comment on these random, patently incor- 
rect passages? They bring out what is most characteristic of the book, of 
the author and of his heroes. 

A word of commendation for the immense erudition displayed might soften 
an unequivocal condemnation of the author’s philosophy. He appears to be 
perfectly sincere; but that does not make him a safe guide. And still, where 
he is not irritating, he does prove interesting. We are always pleased to 
learn how the modern mind reached its present state of spiritual paralysis. 
Failure to exercise a faculty means atrophy. But poor modern man has 
immersed himself so deeply in things that he can weigh and measure, that he 
is incapable of grasping the Source and End of all that is. Still he refuses 
to forego the diversion of philosophizing. He talks complaisantly about the 
ultimate reality, while scoffing at metaphysics; he pledges his faith to methods 
of science, and is skeptical about the teachings of Faith; he sneers at the 
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credulity of the Middle Ages, and swallows any hypothesis as if it were the 
Gospel truth. 

‘ We like the author’s summing up of the characteristics of the Modern 
period. New discoveries, means of world-wide communication, increase of 
wealth and of population, vast democracies—all due to science and resulting 
in a secular outlook on life; material conquests leading to a new mentality, 
“rational [he means rationalist], free, forward-looking, self-conscious.” Under 
the emancipating influence of Descartes, as of Luther, the modern man, “more 
eager to improve this world than anxious about the next,” turned from the 
“pessimistic, self-distrustful, other-worldly temper” of the Middle Ages. The 
Renaissance and the Reformation, at first harmful in turning the mind back 
to the classics and to theology, were, indirectly and finally, a help in breaking 
up medieval standards. Leibnitz heralded the “truly philosophical age”; 
Spinoza is the “high water mark of modern phisosophy.” Religion—decayed 
religion—has become a dead weight. Many have outlived the old conception 
of the Deity. The compulsion of natural law has culminated in a materialistic 
and mechanistic conception of the universe. The field of metaphysics is old 
and exhausted. Scholasticism is bankrupt. And to make the riot irremediable 
truth is relative and subjective. I hope I have not been unfair in thus string- 
ing together a few of the dogmas, implicitly or explicitly contained in the new 
creed. Anyone who accepts them will hardly be interested in a refutation 
or a correction of Professor Smith’s veiled slurs on Jesuits, Catholics, and 
other medieval thinkers. Those who suspect or reject them will value Pro- 
fessor Smith’s book chiefly as a legitimate offspring of the modern mind. 

R. CorriGAn, S.J., Pu.D. 
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HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN PRISONS AND REFORMATORIES. Edited by Paul 
W. Garrett and Austin H. MacCormick. New York: National Society 
of Penal Information, 1929. $4.00. 


500 CrimINAL CarEgERS. By Sheldon Glueck and Eleanor Glueck. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1930. $5.00. 


Our CRIMINAL Courts. By Raymond Moley. New York: Minton, Balch 
Company, 1930. $3.50. 


Here we have a batch of serious books that give us a complete survey of 
modern criminology, criminal procedure and penal treatment. Though one 
may not follow the authors in all their statements, principles and conclusions, 
these several volumes offer an analysis and suggested solutions of one of the 
pathological problems that menaces the welfare of society now more than ever. 

Taking the books in the order mentioned above, we find that the first 
three attempt to tell us, from varying angles, all about crime and its causes; 
the fourth describes our prisons and reformatories and tells us what is wrong 
with them; the fifth makes a revealing effort to trace the conduct of criminals 
after they go back into society and, in the last, Professor Moley, an authority 
on the subject he handles, makes a searching analysis of the methods and 
procedures used in sending criminals to prisons and reformatories. 

We mention Father Geisert’s “The Criminal” first, because we sincerely 
believe that it is, despite some obvious and incidental defects, one of the out- 
standing books on the criminal today. ‘The author was a prison chaplain in 
the Missouri State Prison (Jefferson City) for eight years. The question of 
crime had long fascinated him and during the eight years that he was a “full- 
time” chaplain it became for him a study of intense scientific interest. 

Father Geiser is perfectly familiar with all the vagaries of the various 
schools of criminology, from the so-called classical school, to the modern 
psychopathic school, and his position as chaplain gave him ready access to 
a rich and abundant material, upon which he bases his interesting and satisfying 
presentation of the Catholic attitude towards the criminal and his treatment. 

The author prefaces his presentation with a brief but sufficiently thorough 
discussion of man, by analyzing his component elements, body and soul, as 
well as his various faculties, and gives an introductory sketch of the relations 
between man’s physical and psychic resources and the relations which the 
various and complex psychic factors bear to one another. 

He then divides his presentation into three parts: the etiology, the 
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therapeutics and the prophylaxis of crime. The reader can at once infer the 
logical treatment of this much-mooted problem. 

In presenting the psychology and the etiology of crime, Father Geisert 
introduces the novel idea of allowing the criminals to speak much of them- 
selves and inject their comments—to which he gives naive assent—into his 
text. In highly figurative language—a defect in a book of this kind—he 
compares the criminal on his voyage through life with a captain of a ship 
and his crew. The captain is the criminal and the crew is composed of those 
dominating passions which usually figure so strongly as factors of crime. 

His views about heredity and environment as factors in creating the 
criminal are sensible, orthodox, and, so it seems to us, well-founded. Of 
heredity, namely “congenital tendencies due to ancestral influences, he writes: 
“While a tendency to wrong-doing may be, and often is, imparted at the 
moment of conception. I do not and cannot admit that this 
criminal tendency is so irresistible that it may not be controlled and often 
entirely repressed by wholesome moral and social influences,” upplied especially 
in the early days of the child’s development. We may say in passing that, in 
all probability, heredity is merely one of several factors that help to produce 
a specific criminal tendency, and hence it only indirectly figures in forming 
the criminal. 

After rejecting the absurd contentions of the environmentalists, the author 
writes: “I conceive the whole subjects of environments (sic) in one light 
only, and that is not as sole and direct causes of criminal reaction, but merely 
as occasions to bring out what is already in a man.” One can readily assent 
to this, though, maybe, one may be justified in asserting that environment 
sometimes serves more than as a mere occasion. 

He divides criminals (convicts) into three classes: those who have a strong 
character; those who have a weak one; and those who have hardly any at all. 
With the first class, the influences of penal discipline and character training 
may finally effect a rehabilitation; but with the criminals of weak character 
or hardly any character, there is not much hope of reformation. After all, 
anyone who has had experience in prison work will substantiate one statement, 
that the atmosphere in our prisons and reformatories is usually hostile to 
anything like sincere reformation. 

Concerning punishments, Father Geisert strangely favors the lash, though 
he seems to have a hankering for the abolition of capital punishment. We 
follow him in neither of these views. The lash, in cases of adolescent and 
adult criminals, would accomplish nothing, and the abolition of capital 
punishment would probably lead to serious disasters. Father Geisert’s atti- 
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tude towards capital punishment is slightly sentimental. He might have 
mentioned the several fundamental reasons why the State has, on occasion, 
the right to exact the extreme penalty. 

In the third part of his excellent book, where he deals with the prevention 
of crime, Father Geisert is much at home and rightly emphasizes the influence 
of education and religion, and he is far from talking shop when he does so. 
In our opinion, the only solution of the crime problem is the proper training 
of children and the inculcation in youthful hearts of orthodox moral and 
religious principles. 

The book is a safe and sane guide in the hands of anyone, but especially 
in the hands of criminologists, penologists and chaplains. The mention of a 
few faults will only stress the fact that this is a splendid book and well- 
worth serious perusal. 

The language is too figurative for a book of this kind. ‘There are too 
many repetitions and digressions. The author throws off percentages with 
too easy a grace, and, finally, he seems absolutely unacquainted with the 
present glandular theory of criminality. 

Dr. Max Schlapp and Edward H. Smith play up this theory in their 
“The New Criminology” presenting the thesis that crime is entirely due to 
abnormal emotional instability resulting from the dysfunctioning of the 
endocrines or ductless glands, such as the pituitary, the pineal and the thyroid 
glands. Hence Schlapp and Smith would have us believe that, in the case 
of the criminal of low intelligence as well as in the case of the criminal of 
superior intelligence, the evidences for the chemical causation of their 
criminality are most obvious and easily understood. Criminals, therefore, 
are but “the victims of a deranged bodily chemistry.” 

This book is too downright dogmatic, to say the least. As a matter of 
fact, up to the present, investigations of the endocrinal system have not fully 
revealed even the physiological functions of the endocrines, nor have they 
succeeded in establishing, on a scientific basis, any endocrinal connection with 
emotional instability. We can admit that physical and pathological con- 
ditions do react upon the soul and exert a powerful influence on conduct, 
but we deny that the authors have advanced the semblance of a proof that 
conduct, especially criminal conduct, is invariably and inevitably determined 
by them. ; 

We dismiss this pseudo-scientific book with a sweet morsel sliced from the 
chapter entitled “Action versus Reaction.” The passage is self-revealing. 


It runs thus: 
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The present contention will be that of a// modern science—that life except as a 
reaction to environment is both impossible and inconceivable, that individuals do not 
exist and cannot exist or act independently of the vast forces of which they are 
minute parts, that all creatures, whether protozoa or men, are governed by a single 
and universal law that man is the s/ave of the earth, not its master. . . . There 
are no human actions as such . . . all we can do is to react to various compel- 
lants within and without. 


The volume carries no bibliography and precious few references and we 
may turn from it with pleasure to Professor Haynes’ “Criminology,” a new 
venture for the McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

This volume is the fruit of Prof. Fred Haynes’ twenty years of teaching 
college classes in criminology, supplemented, as the author says in his preface, 
“by visits to and observations of many penal institutions and by conferences 
with a considerable number of workers in the field of criminology and 
penology.” In compiling the volume Professor Haynes had the assistance and 
advice of such well-known criminologists and penologists as Prof. Edwin 
Sutherland and Dr. George W. Kirchwey. 

The author lays special stress upon social responsibility for crime, upon 
crime as a sociological phenomenon, upon the individualization of the treat- 
ment of offenders, the failure of present penal administration, the value of 
parole and probation as modern methods in dealing with criminals. 

To say that there is nothing new or original in Professor Haynes’ excellent 
book is not to imply that it is not a thorough-going piece of work, well worth 
the reading and readily adaptable to textbook use. The author has the knack 
of reproducing, in fine summary fashion, the teaching of the various 
criminologists of note, and gives a readable account of criminal law and 
procedure, the evolutign of penology and the different penal systems in use in 
the United States and in England. 

Professor Haynes has a soft spot in his heart for inmate self-government 
in prisons, 2 la Thomas Mott Osborne. In fostering this ultra-modern 
movement, which, by the way, has had several serious setbacks, he has the 
ardent support of the National Society of Penal Information, an organization 
sponsored by the late Mr. Osborne, whom Professor Haynes memoralizes in 
his volume. 

We have before us now the third issue of the “Handbooks” of American 
Prisons, published by this society, carrying the title “Handbook of American 
Prisons and Reformatories.” This issue makes available for the first time 


information on the essential features of all the penal institutions of the federal 
government and the prisons and adult reformatories of the 48 states. Its aim is not 
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only to inform the citizens of each state about their own institutions, but also to 
furnish to state and federal officials a basis for comparison with other institutions. 


That the volume achieves this aim goes without saying. The volume is 
authentic. Its data are not based on the questionnaire method, but on 
personal visits to the penal and correctional institutions of the country by 
representatives of the Society who are experienced penologists. Sufficient 
time for full inspection was spent in each institution, with the notable 
exception of the Ohio State Penitentiary at Columbus, where, the reader will 
sadly recall, one of the worst disasters in American prison history occurred 
last April. 

Space does not permit us to give an adequate review of this volume, which 
such wardens as Major Lawes of Sing Sing, Mr. Corgan of Marquette, Mr. 
Hill of Joliet, Mr. Kaiser of Dannemora, Mr. Lee of Waupun, and many 
other wardens, found interesting and informative, and, for the most part, 
accurate and just. 

The editors of the “Handbook,” Mr. Paul W. Garrett and Mr. Austin 
H. MacCormick, embued with the principles of their illustrious society, favor 
genuinely indeterminate sentnces to prison, inmate community organization, 
including the honor system, and preface the fact-finding part of the book 
with a description of what ought to be the prison of the future. This de- 
scription may seem to most of us nothing more than an unrealizable dream. 

In dealing with each penal institution the “Handbook” gives first a 
splendid description of the material structure of the prison or the reformatory, 
and then, in the order named, of the prisoners themselves, the discipline, the 
health, the industries, the education, the religion of the prisoners, inmate 
community organization, where it obtains, and parole, where such informa- 
tion was available. Each description is followed by a “Comment,” that is, 
a critical commentary on the prison and the topics described. 

Needless to say, the “Comments” are sane and sensible and progressive, 
and, were the suggestions contained in them actually carried out, we would 
witness a desirable and admirable transformation in prison conditions in 
the United States. There would ensue a real humanization of our prison 
system. There would not be much need then for such a book as “500 
Criminal Careers.” : 

“500 Criminal Careers,” by Sheldon Glueck and Eleanor T. Glueck, may 
seem at first blush, to be a real, unanswerable indictment of our present-day 
reformatory and penal treatment, and of the efficiency of parole, for it regales 
us with the disconcerting news that a very large percentage of 510 paroled 
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prisoners from one of the best reformatories in the United States failed to 
adjust themselves properly to society. 

But, without upholding in any way the present penal systems in the United 
States, we must remember, in drawing our inferences from this monumental 
and most important contribution to the science of criminology and penology, 
that this study may not, after all, be typical, and, again, had the authors 
made the same searching investigations into the careers of 510 other 
“graduates” of the same Massachusetts Reformatory, they might have been 
compelled to relate a happier story. 

The volume before us was the outcome of the noted seminars which Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot, of Boston, held for several years at Harvard University. 
During one of these, Dr. Sheldon Glueck, now Assistant Professor of 
Criminology at the Harvard Law School and co-author of the volume in 
question, pointed out that practically no audit had as yet been made of the 
effectiveness of our penal or correctional institutions and that without a 
check-up, their faults could not be known. Because of Dr. Cabot’s hearty 
and enthusiastic reception of this idea, the Harvard Milton Fund appro- 
priated the necessary expenses for such an undertaking, and the Gluecks, 
with the efficient cooperation of a splendid corps of assistants, plunged into a 
trying and difficult task that consumed almost three years and cost upward of 
eleven thousand dollars. 

The most important fact established in “500 Criminal Careers is this: 
out of 570 “reformed prisoners” who graduated from the Massachusetts 
Reformatory of West Concord, Mass., during the years 1911-1922, 80% 
were not reformed five to fifteen years later, but continued committing 
crimes after their release. As the eminent Dr. Cabot says, in his remarkable 
foreword to the volume: “This is a damning piece of evidence—not against 
that Reformatory in particular, but against the reformatory system in general. 
Here it does not work. No one knows that it works any better elsewhere.” 

The painstaking and elaborate investigative methods ingeniously devised 
and so skilfully executed call for the highest commendation and admiration, 
and the work of Mr. Samuel C. Lawrence, who secured the intimate and 
personal interviews with most of the criminals concerned without stirring up 
trouble of any kind, deserves special mention and very special praise. 

The book is heavy with statistics, covering a vast field, indeed, but drawn 
up with such care and accuracy and thoroughness, that they compel assent. 
Only about one-third of the entire number, it may be gathered, were found 
to possess normal intelligence—that is, according to the mental test used— 
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and about 30% had observable mental disorders of a greater or less degree. 
This finding runs counter to several others made in different parts of the 
country and especially to those of Dr. William Healy who writes (The 
Century, Winter, 1930, p. 127): 


With regard to the mental normality or abnormality of offenders I will cite our 
own statistics on four thousand young repeated offenders appearing in juvenile 
courts of Chicago and Boston. These studies were made with great care, and have 
been published in detail; so only the general figures need be given here. Over 70% 
were found to be normal mentally, and neither the following up of the careers of 
these individuals nor subsequent investigations show any reason for altering the 
original conclusions. 


The chief interest of the authors, however, is centered on the success or 
failure of parole in the cases studied, and, as we have seen, more than 80% 
proved failures. We may, therefore, say with Winthrop Lane that two 
clear facts emerge from the study and discussion of parole in this book and 
elsewhere: (i) that the claims frequently made for large numbers of suc- 
cesses under parole are careless and have not been subjected to proof; and 
(ii) that effective parole, in the sense of supervision and training of indi- 
viduals, has practically never been tried in the United States. The authors 


themselves assert: 


To speak of parole without providing for supervision of parolees by persons trained 
in the work is to foist a counterfeit device upon a gullible or uninterested public. 
Yet, although forty-six states make legal provision for the parole of prisoners, only 
a comparatively small number of them also provide for the supervision of these 
parolees during their conditional liberation. Paroles in many states can thus be little 
more than an additional device enabling experienced criminals to serve shorter sen- 
tences by manipulation of the machinery of criminal justice. 


Professor Raymond Moley, in his latest volume, “Our Criminal Courts,” 
deals with the machinery of criminal justice and many aspects of the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice in the United States. He needs no intro- 
duction. Through his wide experience with crime surveys throughout the 
country, Professor Moley, of Columbia University, has qualified himself to 
speak with great authority on the subject of law enforcement and law 
procedure. His present offering centers about the court proceedings in 
criminal cases: the criminal courts, the judges, and trial procedures, and 
matters having to do with insanity, juvenile courts, probation and parole. He 
makes a profound study of the question whether the present methods of trial 
and sentencing are in keeping with what we now know about crime, its 
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responsibility and remedies, judging that old attitudes are becoming obsolete. 

His book is compact with fact and he handles his various subjects with 
the same interesting and realistic touch that has won for him so wide a 
following in the United States. In presenting this book, all that we shall 
attempt to do is to write down a running commentary on its high spots, 
hoping thereby to induce the reader to dig deeper therein. It certainly 
deserves and repays careful perusal. 

It was quite a coincidence that, just about the time the book was released, 
Governor Roosevelt, of New York, was asking the Appellate Division to 
make an official investigation into the Magistrates Courts of Manhattan and 
the Bronx. A perusal of Moley’s chapter on “The Grimy Court of the 
Magistrates” will furnish the foundation for this request. The revelations 
of the investigation that followed the Governor’s request, as we now sadly 
know, substantiated and justified everything that Moley has incorporated in 
his vivid, if discouraging, chapter on the subject. 

But what are we going to do about the matter? What change or sub- 
stitutions can be suggested and effected? Professor Moley harps on the many 
advantages possessed by the Continental systems of inquiry and emphasizes 
the French system called de l’instruction. This system, however, despite the 
fact that it would eliminate much of the griminess of our Magistrates’ Courts 
and banish, once for all, the unjustifiable oppression frequently practiced 
therein, does not find favor with the American Law Institute. Hence, we 
shall have to look elsewhere and Professor Moley does not act as guide. 

Is trial by jury really waning? Professor Moley thinks so. He writes: 


While the point remains unproved and may not be susceptible of proof, there are 
many symptoms which suggest the decline, if not the utter dissolution, of trial by 
jury in criminal cases. The flood of current criticism of the jury system is probably 
an outward sign of a deep underlying distrust. Even in England it is going by the 
board. An eminent jurist of England, Mr. Pendleton Howard, observes (Century 
Magazine, April, 1930): “The criminal jury is smoldering to extinction without 
protest and with little debate.” 


But it would seem a great pity—and a wide-open door for many evils—to 
do away with a institution that has been purchased at so great a price. 
Though it has its defects, we can gladly follow Mr. Charles H. Wright, 
formerly District Attorney of Pittsfield, Mass., who writes of it: 


I believe in the existing jury system. In over 20 years, both as a D. A. and in 
private practice, I think I have had nearly all the verdicts to which I have been 
entitled. The English jury trial is the result of centuries of evolution. I do not favor 
tinkering with it because of miscarriages of justice due to incapacity in the trial 
judge or advocate, or to stupidity in the jury. 
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Probably the most informative and most interesting chapter in the book is 
the one on insanity, aptly termed by Professor Moley “The Riddle of In- 
sanity.” The learned author makes a very close approach to settling the 
seemingly hopeless differences between law and medicine concerning insanity. 
For that he deserves our wholehearted gratitude. 

As we know only too well, the baffling problem facing criminal justice is 
to determine the defendant’s mental responsibility for the crime of which he 
is charged. According to Professor Moley this involves two aspects: (i) 
what the legal tests of insanity should be; and (ii) how the tests are to be 
applied in the actual trial of cases. Hence the chapter is logically divided 
into two sub-titles: “The Tests,” and “The Expert.” 

The burden of Professor Moley’s message is this: let the psychiatrists do 
it, with the scientific knowledge they have at their disposal, using either the 
New Hampshire test or that proposed by the American Institute of Criminal 
Law and Criminology, and let them act as psychiatrists officially connected 
with a court clinic. And thus the baffling “Riddle of Insanity” would at 
least be partially solved in a way that is humanly possible. 

Concerning the malefic influence occasionally exerted by the newspapers 
on the court Professor Moley suggests several sensible remedies in his chapter: 
“Trial by the City Desk.” He mentions first the present powers of the 
State to regulate undesirable forms of newspaper publicity, the most im- 
portant being the power the court now has to commit for contempt. But 
this remedy always creates a howl of protest from the press the country over. 
The second remedy is that of Mr. Untermeyer, who would invoke new 
legislative power to meet the problem. He suggests the enactment of laws 
that would prohibit a newspaper from publishing anything but the verbatim 
report of the proceedings in open court, and from making comments on the 
evidence offered. The third remedy, says Professor Moley, lies with the 
newspapers themselves. Let them clean up their shop. And the final remedy 
suggested is the advised adoption of the French method, in which all sen- 
sational and lurid news is given—if at all—a very humble place in the current 
papers. Specific French laws see to the carrying out of the method. 

The volume offers as a finale a discussion of “Career Men.” This chap- 
ter must be carefully read to be fully appreciated and the reader can safely 
follow Professor Moley, step by step, up to his splendid discussion as to 
whether or not trial judges should be appointed by the Governor or elected 


by the people. 
JoszPu J. Ayp, S.J. 
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CHURCH HISTORY 
EINFUEHRUNG IN DIE ALTE KIRCHENGESCHICHTE. By Adolf von Harnack. 
Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’schen Buchhandlung. M. 4. Pp. 128. 


EINTRITT DES CHRISTENTUMS IN DIE WELT. By Walther Classen. Gotha: 
Leopold Klotz Verlag. M. 12. Pp. 433. 


Le CHRISTIANISME ET L’Empire, 200-700. By Albert Dufourcq. Paris: 
Libraire Plon, Les Petit-fils de Plon et Nourrit. Pp. 472. 


GESCHICHTE DES Papstrums. Band I. By Erich Caspar. Tiibingen: 
Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). M. 36. Pp. 633. 


The most unsatisfactory aspect of the history of primitive Christianity is 
its meagerness in authentic detail. Immense periods must be reconstructed 
from jejune and fragmentary data. This fact irritates the scholars who have 
so many vital questions to ask of the early Church. Their only hope in their 
quest lies in the possibility of filling up the lacunae in the evidence. One 
solution of this problem entails the adoption of an initial position which will 


enable the investigator to see the field as a whole and thus render appreciable 
the tendency of direction of part for part. Unfortunately these initial stands 
are frequently taken on illegitimate a-priori grounds and in consequence the 
historic data are violently and grotesquely thrown out of perspective and 
focus. 

The four works under consideration are concrete illustrations of this obser- 
vation. Harnack in his Abschiedsgruss (p. 3) to the learned world assumed 
that Clement’s Letter to the Corinthians was the positive starting point in 
Christian history “while the majority of the combined New Testament docu- 
ments are evidence for the brief, one might call it the paleontologic, epoch 
in the history of Christianity” (pp. 5-6). Consequently, he carefully analyzes 
the Epistle and puts it into an historic setting. Classen thinks that the in- 
fluence of Christ as an historic personality is the thread that must guide us 
through the early Church. Of course, this entails the previous exposition 
of his version of the life of “the Galilean.” Dufourcq sees the primitive 
Church as one historic phase of a two-thousand-year-old organism and he 
studies that phase as a doctor would study the body of a child—never un- 
mindful of the anatomy of the adult man. Last of all, Caspar is interested 
in the rising Church not for itself but in as much as it is the molding force 
for the historical incarnation of the Papal Idea. 

Evidently historians can differ radically in so vital a point as the selection 
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of an initial stand. It is also evident that the various starting points can 
not all be equally legitimate. In consequence, unless historians can find some 
authoritative arbiter to dictate the correct point of departure, or at least 
exclude certain angles of interpretative presentation, we can admire the 
research work, the method, the brilliant conjectures of any given historian 
but the evaluation of the work as a replica of the past is impossible. 

Dufourcq evidently recognizes for himself such an arbiter. For him the 
Catholic Church is the stable fixation point. He directs his research, thor- 
ough and accurate, through her early history with her present structure and 
utterances as his guiding star. Harnack, Classen and Caspar deny to the 
Church any such power for orientation. For them she is as much in flux 
as any other historic phenomenon. In fact Caspar is precisely intent on 
showing this flux with reference to the basic Catholic doctrine of Papal 
Primacy. He rejects the essential immutability of the doctrine as an historical 
fact. In deference to the actual beliefs of so many, he relegates the truth 
of the immutability to the subjective realm of religious immanence where no 
heed is paid to extra-personal realities. 

Classen in warmer fashion and colorful melancholy goes even farther than 
Caspar. He sees the Church of the Gospel evolving into such a state that 
its original and essential force—the vibrant personality of Christ—is soon 
disguised and almost unrecognizable in the dress of earthly organization and 
philosophic dogma. 

Such a stand postulates a Christ whose influence lies not in his dogmatic 
teachings, nor in the organization which he planned and instituted, but in 
his broad sympathy and depth of soul—qualities that should arouse in his 
contemporaries an enthusiasm sublime enough to apotheosize the “Galilean 
peasant” (p. 8). With such postulates how the gospel history must be tortured 
and reshaped in order that these basic assumptions be “historically” grounded ! 

Harnack in the cold, scholarly fashion that made him famous, is more 
dangerous because he appears so objective, so free from prejudice. But 
Harnack’s last work is true to the fundamental postulate of all of Harnack’s 
studies, namely that the Church and her institutions are products of natural 
syncretism and evolution. Such a presumption cannot be free to accept facts. 
If need be, it must make them or, at least, remake them. An example of 
of this is illuminating. On page 50, Harnack rejects the explicit testimony 
of Irenaeus which makes Clement a monarchic bishop of Rome. Irenaeus 
was separated from Clement by two generations; was in constant communi- 
cation with Rome; for a time, he actually lived there. Against his statement, 
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unequivocal and clear, Harnack advances the silence of the Epistle with 
reference to the office of its author. More than this, on the very next page 
the silence of Irenaeus—the same Irenaeus whose explicit word is rejected 
as testimony infected by Tendenz—is used to prove that Clement was not 
the consul Flavius Clemens. Evidently, the directive force in this process 
was not derived from the mere historic data. Yet Harnack was too scientific 
a man to be tricked into anything like intellectual dishonesty. He had, 
however, an unshakable conviction that hierarchic government was a later 
development of the purely charismatic organization of pre-Clementine 
Christianity. Such a conviction must perforce reject the existence of mon- 
archic bishops at so early a date. Yet the conviction in its ultimate analysis 
rests on no historic ground. It rests on the rejection of Christ as the Divine 
Founder of an organized religious society. This rejection, in turn, is based 
on the dogmatic negation of the possible existence of the supernatural. When 
such assumptions are the angle of approach to an historical problem, the fate 
of facts is dubious, be the scientific process of the investigator what it may. 
Initial positions, then, necessitate definite types of conclusions—conclusions 
in harmony with the convictions which gave rise to the initial positions. 
Hence, the starting point which has its conclusions vaguely formulated at the 
outset, dictates a determined mode of procedure. Consequently, we can 
readily foretell the methods of attack characteristic of our four authors. 
Harnack’s rational and unimpassioned estimate of the importance of 
Clement’s Epistle demands that precise analysis and thorough examination 
of the document which has characterized all of the late scholar’s work. The 
present monograph manifests all the qualities to be expected from its author. 
The Clementine Letter to the Corinthians is translated into clear German. 
Harnack states that he is forced to translate the document because of the 
prevalent inadequate knowledge of Greek among the German students. 
(Many a young American theologian will draw comfort from this lament!) 
Textual prolegomena are prefixed and notes to the Epistle are appended. 
One excellent contribution made by the monograph is a Schlagwortregister—a 
catalogue of a hundred words embracing the complete moral and religious 
ideology of the Epistle and serving as its index. ‘The peculiar value of the 
work lies in the conclusions Harnack makes concerning Clement, the author 
of the Epistle; the predicament and government of the Church of Corinth; 
the position of the Roman Church in early Christianity. It is, however, in 
these points that the author is directed by more than historical evidence. 
The monograph, in the main, is an analysis of the Epistle and its content, and 
a deduction of its sources. Throughout, the method of attack is the analytic 
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so distinctive of true German scholarship, eclipsed perhaps today because of 
the lure of more scintillating and synthetic modes of presentation. 

If Harnack is cold and impersonal, Classen quite makes up for it—as his 
initial outlook would suggest. Against a background of personal reactions 
to the New Testament locale, and with the decay of Roman civilization as 
his central motif, the author paints a panorama of a rising and conquering 
Christianity beginning from Christ and ending with Benedict of Nursia. The 
picture is more colorful than accurate. It has all the verve and insinuated 
pseudo-scholarship so redolent of the historical biographies of our day. In 
consequence, of the four books it is the most delightful and easiest to read— 
altogether entertaining by reason of its many and vivid tableaux; rather 
touching in its wide sympathy and melancholy pathos; quite useless as a 
scientific contribution. 

Dufourcq’s aims require panorama, no less than Classen’s. However, 
Dufourcq wants no emotional splashing on of colors. His is mosaic work 
and he stresses outline. If the colors appear in the finished work, it is because 
the color is inherent to the stones he sets in place. His book spans five cen- 
turies, from 200 to 700 A.D. It is the fourth number of a series called 
L’Avenir du Christianisme in which the first division of ten volumes is a 
historical presentation of Christianity. So far seven volumes have been 
published and these have been crowned by the French Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences. The present work is a sound synthesis of the historical 
findings concerning the Church of the Roman Empire. The author neatly 
summarizes his epoch under three aspects: the vitality of the Church as 
characteristic of the third century; then the intellectual life of the Church 
budding in Origen and bursting into bloom after the Edict of Milan, to 
reach its full growth in Augustine; finally, the struggle of the Church against 
imperial domination which marked the period of Conciliar activity and ended, 
at least in the West, in the divorce of the Church from the Roman Empire. 
The synthesis is clear, rational and satisfying but the author insists on 
annotating his pages with small type footnotes (footnotes that frequently 
take up most of the page and on one occasion are supplemented by a sub- 
footnote!). In addition each division of the book has an appendix of notes. 
The extensive bibliographies and sources of reference contained in this 
plethora of annotations are quite amazing, but scattered as they are throughout 
the book their primary effect is distraction and irritation. 

Caspar’s aim to present the historic evolution of the Papal idea in the 
concrete prescribes a method synthetic on the whole but analytic in details. 
The author does not intend to give a history of the Popes but rather a history 
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of the Papacy. The present volume—the first of a larger work—takes him 
from the earliest beginnings to the end of the reign of Leo the Great, or, in 
other words, until the downfall of the Western Roman Empire. The book 
will be with us for a long time and an English translation is inevitable. 
Caspar admires the Papacy but I doubt if he can sympathize with it. He 
begins his history by rejecting the famous Petrine text of Matthew as a 
third-century interpolation. He relegates Peter’s work into the realm of 
the mythical, for of the historical Peter we know practically nothing. In 
the matter of Clement of Rome, Caspar reduplicates the doctrines of Har- 
nack. It is in Cyprian that he finds the first expression of the Papal theory 
but even Cyprian’s idea was at once transformed by the contemporary bishop 
of Rome, Stephen I, and his emendation is the theory as we know it today. 
For Caspar, the first real Pope—a primate publicly claiming universal and 
supreme jurisdiction, and universal and final teaching power—was Damasus I. 
The task of having these claims recognized by all Christianity was attacked 
by Innocent I and finally accomplished, to a degree, by Leo the Great. 
Caspar’s work is searching and scholarly but, beginning as he does, certain 
defects are spontaneous. If the Papal Idea is not an essential element in 
the Church, then the first Bishops of Rome in enunciating their claims, and 
reducing them into practice, were diplomatic schemers, ruthlessly and on 
all occasions pushing through a policy traditional to the Roman Church. In 
fact, Caspar gives us the impression that there was one obsession and one 
unflagging preoccupation of the Roman bishops—the universal and absolute 
domination of religious Christendom. ‘To paint this picture many details 
are drawn from the silence of the evidence and equivocal data are interpreted 
to support the thesis. The main defect is the lack of clear definition of the 
notion of Papacy, a defect consequent on the initial postulate that we are 
dealing, not with a Divinely instituted office, but with an evolving notion. 
Historic method needs not further development, nor greater accuracy. It 
needs to be shown how to select a starting point more stable and directive 
than those chosen in the light of a false theology and a wobbly metaphysic 
whose eerie illumination betrays the bulk of the scientific investigation of 


our day. 
Gustave WEIGEL, S.J. 
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